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7 _ | W the Growth TY 
34 Management of Plants, 
and the Improvement 
„% Lad, we have al-. 
ready man "y Pieces which have been 
made publick ; but ſtill T find that the 
Buſmeſs of Gardening admits of more 
| Reaſoning than has het been publiſb d. 
Botany i is a vaſt Field, which affords 
every Day new Matter for Contempla- 
tion; and the more curious we are in 


that Study, the more «ny aricty we * 
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we PREFACE. | 
„n. The Knowledgeof Plants 6, 
ae Os TO 
the Revard of 1 the greateſt Philoſop | ers, | 
aud whos that Knowledge began to be 
well enough underſtood To. improve , 
| Land and Eftates by it, what Eſteem, 
and ha Honours did tbe frſt Im 
Peers & gain ya _ Dn, 5 


SCATC h 
ications - 


th. | Names Fn of ai Men 

2 5 are famous in Hi fory on Ac- 
N count of t heir Excellency i in this Study, 
_ world fill a Volume; we may trace 
them io the firſt of Times, when, 
Knowledge as confin d to a ſmall 
Part of the World; and we are oblig'd 
to the Greeks and: Romans, for di- 
ſtributing to us their learned Remarks 
] = | and Obſervations upon it, and from 
* whence indeed 75 derived the Taſte, 
| which 
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f our * fonce N. 
are the Conſe equences : "Ts 8 
have defion d the following Sheets to 
| infra ſach as. bend their M ind to- 
wards theſe profitable Diverſion lang in 
_ the. Principles. of them, and 5 ave 
taken care that nothing ſhould be want-. 


ing to render thoſe Arts caſy and fami- 
liar 4⁰ the meaneſt Capacity. ., _ 
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all Ages 5 worthy the Study of the 


ASIA 


greateſt Philoſophers, yet we do 
not find any of theW ritersof thoſe 


7 
Sub jecks have given themſelves the Trouble of lay- 


ing before us the Principles or Rudiments upon 
which thoſe great and beneficial Works are found- 
ed, for want of which, I conceive the falſe Reaſon- 
ings and Acting in theſe Particulars has proceeded, 
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755 Order W to aft with fins r 
in our Undertakings of this Nature, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to conſider the Uſe of Earth in general, 
with Regard to Vegetation; and ſet forth the ſe- 


veral Sorts of Eartlis, which are moſt common 
with us in England: From whence i it wil follow, 


That I treat of the Enriching or Impreving one 


Soil by another, or by ſuch Compoſts or Manures, 
as are uſed” by che” moſt expert Husbandmen or 
Gardeners. . 


* 


The Uſ of Water Ukewiſe, as fur as it relates 
to Vegetation, will not be unworthy our Regard: 
10 which 1 ſhall add ſome practical Obſervations 


concerning the raiſing and forcin ing of M ater to 
ſuch Fasse or Eminences where it is s wanting, 


1 SS 


1 hall 3 in the next Place, treat of ch Lands; as 
are drown'd, or lye continually under Water: 5 
To which I ſhall add an Account of the moſt ap- 


prov'd Methods for draining off the Waters, and 


bringing uch Land into a fraitful State. 


I ſhall 
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1 ſhall then proceed. to 8 che Uſe of the 


N Parts of Plants, and lay down ſome Proofs 


of the Sap's Circulation, and alſo explain the . 


Manner how Plants generate: From whence it 
will naturally follow, that I mention the various 
y Methods. of Encreafing Plants by Seeds; Layers, = 
| and Cuttings, and then Jhall preſcribe the Man- 


ner of making Plantations Either for Pleafare or 
Profit, 


F 


Te which I ſhall add Ie of 1 


Wall- Trees, Dwarfs, Eſpalier S, Sc. from which 


I ſhall proceed to treat of the Diſpoſitions of a 
Kitchen-G arden, and lay down. proper Rules for 
the Culture and Improvement of Flowers, and 


| ſhall conclude with proper Directions for the Cul- | 


ture of Exotic Trees and Flowers, with ſome Con- 

ſiderations concerning the building of Greenchou- 
ſes, Stoves and other Conſervations, in which 
Work will 'be contain'd all the Principles: üpdn 
which W Arts of mann 4 Rs ms | 
*re founded. 8 


According to theſe Propoſitions, I am firſt to 
enter SIT the Subject of Soyles, that we may 
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know the Uſe of Earth inVegetation, as theFoun- 
dation of all our Work; for unleſs we can judge 
rightly of this, we cannot have any Certainty of 
what we undertake, either 3 in the F d or Gar- 


EO 


den. 1858 
In chis Caſe it will be neceſſary to enquire into 
the Particulars; firſt to examine into the Nature of 
the Soil, whether it be heavy or light, cloſe or 
open; and ſecondly, to know the Depth of it it. | 

As to the firſt Point which we are to enquire | 
into, ix. the N Nature of the Soyle, whether i it be 
Tx heavy or light, cloſe or open: I mean whether | it 

be heavy or cloſe as Clay, or light and open as 
Sand; for upon one or other of theſe depend the 


Sorts * _— that have hitherto been obſerved. 


a *% + 


Sand is the Principle of every. Soyl, which ſeems 
to vary only as the Sand is more or leſs mix'd 
with tlie Parts of decay'd Vegetables or Animals, 
from whence it is render d fruitful in ſeveral Pro- 
portions, . and has its Parts more cloſely united, 
as the Parts which are mix d with it, abound in 
viſcous or oily Juices. 


% 
— —— 


1 
- 


ä +4 Again 


Again we may Gate That Sand is of two 


| Sorts ; either conſiſting of round parts or angular 


Parts: We may alſo take Notiee, that Sand is of 


: various Colours, as grey, white, yellow, orange 


or red, blue, and black, and if any of theſt 


Sands, ſuppoſing them to conſiſt of round Parts, 


happen to be mix d with a due Proportion of the 


parts of Vegetables and Animals, they produce a 


fertile Soyl, which i is more or le pinguid as the | 


viſcous or the oily Matter abounds in them, thus 


have we Earths of all theſe Colours, and of va- 


rious Degrees of Fertility, Strength and Stiffneſs; 


thoſe which have their Parts the moſt cloſely un}- 
ted by this means we call Clay, and thoſe Earths 
which are leſs binding, and are in the Middle De- 
gree between Sand and Clay, we call Loam'; and 
from theſe we may reaſon upon all the 1 eſt, © 


As a Demonſtration of what 1 lay down, if we 
take Clay of different Kinds, and lay every Sort in 


_ HH many different Panns of Water, till they dif- 


ſolve, either of themſelves or by Force, we halt 


find, either a viſcous or oily Matter ſwimming 


upon the Surface of the Water; and upon examin- 
ing the Earthy Parts, we ſhall find its Principle 


Sande connex d with ſich duſty parts as I have 


B 3 mention d. 
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mention d, as dt appear by the Microſcope; J 
which will plainly diſcover them to be broken 
Parts, either of Vegetables or of ſuch Things as 


have had proper Veſſels for their Juices to move 


in, ſuch as cannot be found i in Sand or any kind. 
of Stone. 


It is obſeryable in Clay-Lands which lye upon 
a Deſcent, that by great Rains ſome of the Parts 
of the Clay lying next the Surface, are frequently 
carried by Drifts into Hollows, which by, a vid- 


lent daſhing of the Waters, looſe the viſcous, or 
the oily Matter which bound the Parts together; 
{5 that when this is dry'd it will become likeDuſt, | 


open in its Parts, but without ſuchwaſhing would 


become hard by drying, as all Clays; or Bodies, 


conſiſt ing of fine parts, of Vegetables or Animals 8 
mix d with oily or yiſcous Matters will do by In- 
ſolation. This we may obſerve in Meal and Wa- 
ter when they are mix'd together in Paſte, where 
the parts of the Vegetable being viſcous, they 
bind cloſely when the Water is put to them, and 
become of an extraoidinary Hardneſs, when the 
Maſs is thoroughly dry, and if we mix Flower or 
Mhiting with Oyl, and let ſuch Mixtures remain 
till they are dry, they, become hard as Stone. 

Again, 


71 


A gain, . we put ol or any Vs Matter to 
Sand, which has been waſh'd clean from the Ve- 
getable or Animal Parts, we ſhall find that this 
Maſs, when it is dry, may be freely broken; 1 5 if 
we mix ſuch Mould wich it as proceeds only from 
rotted Leaves, it will become of a very bihding 
Nature, even as tough as any of that 2 which 
we call natural Clay. | | 8 


The Soyl which we eſteem the W is chat 
which we call Loam, beeauſe its Parts are not too 
much reſtrain d or bound together like Clay; nor 
are ſo open and forcible as Sand, this Soyl is 
pleaſant to the Husbandman, for that it does not 
want ſo much Force to turn it up as is required in 
the ploughing of Clay-Land ; and in the next 
Place, in once ploughing, the Loam I ſpeak of 
will break and fall fine, when a ſtrong Clay muſt 
be plough'd three or four times before it will be 
mellow and even, then the viſcous Juices abound- 
ing in it will occaſion it to bind as hard as it did 
before, unleſs we overpower thoſc Juices, by mix- 
ing a good Quantity of ſuch Sand as is ſharp and 
conſiſts of angular Parts, which one may find on 
the ſides of Rivers, and on the Sea Moar, or in 
Ditches, by the ſides of great Roads that a are gra- 
velly. DB 4 © It 
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If we ds to reduce Clay to this middle | 


ated Soyl, which I call Loam, it is the cheapeſt 


Way to do it at once; for conſidering how labo- | 


rious it is to plough a ſtubborn Clay, as it ſhould a 
be, and how much more atLiberty ſuch Land will 
be to diſpence its Riches, when its Parts are o- 


penꝰ d by a due Quantity of ſharp 8 Sand, we I 


preſentl y find our Account. 


The beſt Rule Lok lay down for this Manu- 
ring of Clay with Sand, is to let the Sand be ſpread 
upon the Ground two Inches thick, provided we 
do not plough all together above fix Inches deep, 

which will be enough for any Annual Crop; ; but 


this ſnould have two Ploughings before we ſow | 


upon it, in order to mix the Fond and the Clay 


together. 


Or, Secondly, we may reduce our Clay-Graund 
to the Temper of the Loam I mention, by ſpread- 
ing ſuch black ſandy Soil upon it as is commonly, 


found in Heath-Ground, wherein are many woody 


Parts of the Heath and ſtringey Roots, which will 


very much help to open the Parts of the Clay, and 


being mix with it will become a fruitful Soil. 


Thiraly 


Third ly, we may redizes TR ſtubborn Clay by: 
Sea - Coal Aſhes, ſuch as we may male out of waſte 


of Coal- Pitts, lay'd in little Heaps W man 
F Ane! 


2 mt be Saga and i- 
liz d by Lime, eſpecially ſuch as is call'd a oY 
| Lime; this ene en, 0 g 
5 h, 1 ho ang Dung mix'd, —_ it Si 
been lay d Gime time together, S. S. S. we may uſe; 
with this rotted Wood, and rotted Leaves, which 
will ſtill help our Deſign ; for Wood, Leaves and 
Roots have Non any TORE: Matter in them. 
 Sixebly, the eee of gif Clay i 18 4 La Help 
to cold Clay Grounds; by burning it in little Heaps 
and ſpreading the burnt Parts upon the uuburnt 
Ground. for this becomes, by burning, ſharp as 
drift Sand, and ſo keeps the Parts of Clay open 
ſo as to ſuffer the Richneſs of the Clay to heip in 0 
Vegitation; whereas, when the Land is overbound+ 
or ſtiff, the Vegetable Quality is ſo much confin d, 
that the tender-rooted Plants, which happen to, 
be ſtation'd in it, cannot receive ſufficient Nouriſh»; 
ment from it, otherwiſe i it is certain, there is no 


richer 


U 10 1 1 

| richer Ground inithe: World thun Clay if its Parts | 
can be laid open enough for them to diſtribute = 
their. Rirhes; for we ſce plainly, that if we, by 
tranſplanting a young Timber Tree upon fuck a 
Soil, can but preſerve it a few Years, till it can 
gain Strength in its Roots to penetrate ſich {tiff 
Soil, and make its Way to its Nouriſhment, it will 
flouriſh extremely, the Oak eſpecially; but if 
ſmall tender Plants which are nat of a robuſt Na- 
ture, be ſet upon ſuch Riff Land, we may ex- 
pl n poor Account of them. e 


b 
1 — what he ail of the Richneſs of Soil 
to he choſen by the Husbandman, obſerves, with 
4 great deal of Juſtneſs, that a pinguid Soil is the 
moſt profitable; but by no means can I agree with 
lum in deſpiſing a light Soil, and making it bar- 
ren: Indeed as the Caſe was with him, in a Cli- 
mate which had as much Share of Heat in the 
Summer, ſuch as about Naples, as any Part of Eu- 
rope, ſo vo light Land could be very profitable 
there, becauſe ſuch Earth has not Tenacity enough 
to hold Moiſture, ſuſficient for the Nouriſhment 
Plants, and in that Senſe may be ſaid to be un- 
proſirable; but in ſich a Climate as ours, which 
is not ex pos d to ſuch violent Heats, we find the 
8 light 
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 bght Soil. prefer "OR upon many — bud 
| Holly Idgmeban ample Send. ee n 
takes of Vegetable or Animal Parts, as I have men- 
tion d above: But then they muſt not be too much 


ve come to conſider the ſeveral Degrees of Growth: 
and Strength. of Plants, we finch that ſome Plants 
gro beſt in a very light Soil, others delight in 
- Soil ſomewhat heavier and eloſer-in its Parts, and 
the more robuſtFlants rejoice in the more pinguid 

Sdils ; ſo that we muſt be always careful to give 
every reſpective Plant its proper Soil, that is, when 
we have Soils of different Sorts, we muſt contrive 
to cultivate ſuch Plants upon every one as are mot 
11 0 en 80. } J cott 
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But as it is nail ble eee Wee 
Soil upon one Eſtate, ſo it will be beſt to bring 
our Grounds into ſuch a Poſture, as to imitate the 
middle-ſtated Soil, which I call Loam, for both 
the tendereſt andthe moſt robuſt. Plants en e | 
per in a Soil of that: Kind. 5 


So if we have fandy G5 which we account 
1 licht, we muſt give it Strength by a Manure of 
Clay 


£43 

Clay or ſome rich Marl, or by {Owing it with 
ſuch Plants as are of a viſeous Nature, and making 
a” Manure of them, for the ſame Ground they 
grow. upon. Columalla gives us a Chapter upon 
chis Subject, where he recommends: the Lu pine 

wr a great Improver of light Land, as it abounds 
in viſcous Juices, he directs us to cut the Stalk of 
the Lupines in Pieces, and plou h them in about 
2:0r 3 Inches deep, and. I have found that a Crop 
of Turnips ſown pretty thick to be fed with Sheep, 
or only to be mow'd down, and after a Week or 
ten Days to be plough'd i in, will be of e ee 
1985 ſervice to ſuch Land. 2 


Or 1 Gach ſandy Land . to lye near the 
Sea, it is a common Cuſtom to manure it with 
Fiſh, and Sea-Weed of any Sort, which brings 
1 Hatme extr aordinary Profit... | | 

Ic 18 prafkic” d about Dunſtable, to manure their 
clay Grounds with Woolen Raggs chopt {mall ; 
and in other Places, to lay the Hair of ent 
upon ſuch Ground, both which proves advanta- . 
geous to the Farmer. 


+ obt 


tor 


&; is neceſſe ary, however, to,make.a general Come | 
| poſt of every, waſte Thing about a F arm, Viz. the 
Dung of Poultry, the Dung of on the Dung 
of Horſes and of Kine, Adhes, . rotted Wed, 
Leaves, Litter, Straw, G ;raing if they happen — 
be ſpoil'd, and ſuch like, to, be, lay'd together, in 
a Pitt, and, mix d, with Earth, and it may be ſo 
contriy 'd, chat the Drain of the. whole. Yar rd may 
run into it : : W. e may. alle ad A 44 Fe FN. and W N 
we have not luffer'd. them to 55 lower; N all this 
when j it is well mix d wil | make an en Com. 
: poſt for any Ground. 


N Inst > 


About the Iſle of Eſly the Farmers oſeAbundance 
of Pidgeons Dung, which they tow upon the 
Ground : IN * 0 is full of Salt, and is of a very hot ; 
Nature, but their Land i is cold and Riff; ſo that 


it is 5 mended by this Manure. 


0 5 Tf, Trio {rt 7 1 © 5 1 f ret 


But if it 5 Mod M pk, tC Habe 4 T race 
of ſimple Sand, which 1 is accoutited unprofiliÞle, 
let us not deſpair, ſince it maybe cultivated*for 
. Liquorice, Carrots) Parſhips; Turnips, and "Po. ” 

: tatoes; and ſich Ground, will; ; Without any Ma- 
nure, bring cheſe Crops to Steat perlection; or if 
we deſire a more durable Crop u pon it, the Virr- 


Tr ce 


1 
Tree may be- ſown' or e there, with great 
8 ech ITO 
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We are lf to ae that Grail and Hat | 


are nearly the fame i in Nature, and what will grow - 
in one will commonly grow in the other. Theſe 


are both ſubject to Springs, and when they hap- 
pen to be ſo, they are chen only proper for ſuch 
Plants as are natural Inhabitants of the Waters, 
fach + as Alders, Witlows, Offers, Cc. but when 
chey lye dry, they may be im rohe both by the 
fame Means. e 


But « come now to | confider the Depth of the 
Soil, and how far it is neceſſary to obſerve that, : 
before we begin t to for It in Action. SD 


When we find our 995 Ws of Earth, but 
two Inches deep of a {tiff Earth, and the Stratum 
4 | below it Gravel, we may then, by Plowing, make 
| a Coat of tolerable Soil four Inches deep, to which 

. if we add ſome of ſuch Compoſt as have directed, 

it will bring Corn, and after that Turnips and 

peas and Beans, or any Thing which takes a ſhal. 
low Root i in the Ground, 
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2d. If we find 5 tolerable Mould, 35005 three 
Inches upon a Clay, we may. work thoſe "toge- | 
ther about fix or ſeven Inches deep, if we © hay 


LL 


the Benefit of the Ingredients which 1 have 
mention'd as Manures for Clay Ground ; J and 
this Will bring good Corn or Pulſe; but generally 
where the Surface is very Hhallow, that Ground is 


9 


beſt for Graſs, Clover, St. Foyer, and ſuch hold- 


ing Crops. © VVöoꝗI e ons: 


F 2% 0 


PFF pt | 
Ru a ſhallow: Surface, it may ſerve to malte a Se- 
minary of young Oaks, or any Timber Trees, 
with Taproots, or to be ſown with Aſh, Keys, 
Harle, &c. for Coppice Wood, but where the 
Clay i is ſo near the Top, it is hazardous to plant 
Trees in it of any conſiderable Magnitude, eſpe- 
cially the common way wier is practicd by moſt 
Gardeners when they make Plantations in Clay 
Grounds, the ſuperficial Stratum of Earth or 
Mould perhaps not being more tha n three Inches 
deep, they lookd upon it to be of ſo little value, 
that tis generally loſt or thrown away, and the 
ſecond Stratum of Clay not being thought good 
neither, the Places where the Borders are to be, 
or the Trees are to ſtand are Trench'd, and the 
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Clay taken out two or 0 Foot deep, which 5 


Trenches are to be repleniſh'd. with fine Mould, 
brought thither at great Expence,the Conſequence 
is, that vpon the firſt great Fall of Rain, the fine 
Mould lodg d in theſe Clay Trenches, becomes 
Mud, and chills the Roots of the Trees, there 
being no Way for the Water to run off, which 
brings the Canker firſt, and then Death to the 
Trees ; > but to avoid this Inconvenience, and fave 
Expence, let the ſuperficial Stratum of Mould be 
pard off the Clay, efpecially where the Walks 
are to be, and let that: Molud be lay d upon the 
Borders, to raiſe them to a convenient Height, 


without digging at all into the Clay, the Walks 


or Spaces between the Trees may be fill d up to 
them with Rubbiſh, or any ordinary Soil; with 
this Management Trees will proſper, their Roots 
are at Liberty to ſeek Nouriſhment where 1. can 
beſt find it. | 


Discourss 


That it is generally allow d to conſiſt of Globular | 


appears by its Currency, when it is put upon 


Of the PRINCIYEES of WATER, 
and the n of i it in thin, 
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HE Diſcourſe I am now upon 
has no need of a Preamble, to ſet 
forth the ſeveral Opinions con- 
cerning Water as an Element, or 
125 is it neceſſary I obſerve any more 
of it Philoſophically, than barely taking Notice, Z 


r 
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Parts; from whence proceeds its Fluedity, as 


any ſmoeth Sur face which has the leaſt Declenſion: 
C 4M And 
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And Spherical. 3 of which all Water is com- : 
pos'd, are capable of being render d more light 


or volatile, or of being more rarify d by a greater 
| Share of Heat, ſo as to ſwim in the Air; or, as ö 


one may ay, mix it ſelf with it; or of becoming 
more Dewe, e even to be fit as Marble by a greater 
Degree of Cold, ſach as it is in Ice: This is 
chiefly what I ſhall have Occaſion to touch upon 
— the Pripgiples | 1 Water, Wn Diſ- 


. 


The Uſe of Water in the Education or Nou- 
riſhment of Vegetables, ſeems from Experience 
to have a much greater Share than Earth i at ſelf; 
becauſe we find, that beſides the Advantage at 15 
of to Plants when it is thrown near the Roots of 
Vegetables, which thoſe Roots imbibe with the 
Salts or nouriſhable Parts. of the Earth, the Va- 
pour ariſing from it aſſiſts the Plants in ſo great 
a Degree, as to give them a double Vigour ; as 
may be obſery'd by ſetting a Quantity of Plants 


in Pots upon a Stone Pavement, and keeping them 


duly water'd'; theſe will ſcarce have half the 
Strength of Growth in a Summer, that Pots with- 
the ſame Sorts of Plants will have, that have 
ood upon the naked Ground, where the Earth 


about 


b. 19 * 
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Wa 5 55 Ras had Opportunity, of Diſcharging 
its watry Parts in Vapour; for the Leaves Bark, 


Flowers and Fruit of eyery Plant receiyes Nou- 


riſhment from ſuch Effioris, very near as much. 


Jing 2 24 * 


as the plants do by t their Nouriſhment drawn, in 


* <a wo _ 


by the Roots. But this is in General, for ſome 
Plants which are very ſi ft ueculent, will endure many | 


Years in a Stare of Lie without either, Earth or 


„ 


3 in a the Air; ſuch as che pho wi 


© 4.884 


_ and ſeveral other Sorts of Scduins or Coty fedoms, 


when they lay them up in the Houſe, wil even 
put forth Roots when the Air becomes moiſt; 3. 


but theſe have very few of thoſe Sap- Veſſels which 


draw Nouriſhm ent from the Root, and therefore 
if we give them much Water, when there is not 


Heat enough to exhale it, quickly it ſtagnates a. 


bout the Roots and rots them : Therefore, where 


this is the Caſe, never give ſuch Plants Water, 


but when you are ſure c of Sun or Heat enough to 
eraporate it quickly. | But Trees which have many 
Sap- Veſſels, which are fed by. the Roots, require 
more conftant W aterings, : as 1 ſhall have Occaſion | 
to explain i in another Place. We may obſerve too, 
That the more ſucculent a Plant is, the fewer 
Roots it has i in Proportion; and ſo it is a certain 
G 2 = Rule, 


* * - 
Rule, That the more ſucculent 1 Plants muſt have 
the leaſt Share of Water. N 
We are in the next place to conſider, How 
Plants in General are affected by Water, and what 
are the viſible Signs of their want of! it. 5 
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Every whe whether it has a Wag tube- 
rous or fiberous Root, receives its Nouriſhment 
by means of the watery Parts in the Earth, at the 
Extremities of its Fibers ; for all Bulbs are nou- 
riſh'd, as well as tuberous 308 by the Mouths ' 
of their Fibors ; as will be deſcrib'd i in the Ac- | 
count of the Stru ature of Plants. | 


For this Reaſon, 21 is 4 ary when there is 
an Occaſion for watering a Plant, that we pour | 
the Water where we can reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
extreme Parts of the Fibers lie, which in large 
Trees may happen to be at a conſiderable Diſtance, 

even fix or eight Foot from the Body or Stem of 
the Tree: But if we water ſich Trees, as is the 
common Practice, cloſe to the Stem, the moſt of 
the * ibers are not benefited by ſuch Waterings, 
and the Tree {till ſuffers: Neither ſhould we alone 
confider the Necefli ity of watering immediately, 
where 


1 


hui. 


chere we may judge the Mouths of the Fibers are 
ſituated, but refreſh the Ground plentifully a 
Foot or two beyond chat Place, that the Water 
may not be too ſoon exhaled, byt have Time to 
lie and nouriſh the Tree as well by the Roots, as 
by continuing its humid Vapour about the Stem, 
Leaves and Fruit, to nouriſh the more ſpungy 
Parts of them, while the Roots are gathering _ 
ven nicnt Subſiftence for their Offiges, 


The Signs of a Plant's Want of Water are 
many, but it is dangerous to wait till they ap- 
pear, for our Remedy may come too late. We 
are acquainted with the Diſtreſs of Plants by the 
Shrinking of the Leaves, by their turning yellow, | 
by their flagging or hanging down; and by the 
dropping of the green Fruit in Trees: So that 
when ever any of theſe Tokens declare their 


8 Wants, we muſt not delay to give them good 


Waterings, as I have before mention'd. A Day 
or two, if the Weather be very hot (as one may 
reaſonable ſuppoſe it muſt be, when this happens) 
js likely to occaſion the Death of the Tree ; or 
if it be a ſmall Plant, we may be ſure of its De» 
ſtruction by a yl 8 Negett 
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'We ought. in this Caſe to conſider our Soil 


A it! be Sand or r Clay, or light open Ground, 
or tron; · tiff Land ; if it is the former, watering 


of our Fryit-trees will be neceſſary more fre- 


quentiy than | in the ſtrong holding Soil ; a Fort- 


night or three Weeks dry Weather in Sandy! Land 
is enou Sh to truſt a Fruit: tree without Water, 


eſpecially if i it happens to be in a warm Situation; 


but if it be a ſtiff Soil, a Month's Drought will 
do it no Harm, but longer than that it will hard- 
ly do well without watering : At the ſame time 
we ſhould Kir the Surface of the Earth we defigu 
to water, which will keep it from binding too 


hard; which it will be apt to do, if it is e 5 
to a Clay 


1 cannot help obſerving, that it is an Error to 
lay the Flower beds in Partere-works high i in the 


Middle, or round, as the Gardeners call . 


would rather adviſe that ſuch Beds be made con- | 
cave, ſo as to lie hollow in the Middle, for as 
theſe ſhould chiefly be furniſh'd with annual 
Flowers in the Summer, and the moſt fiberous 
rooted Plants, and perhaps Ever-green likewiſe, 
by this Means the Watering they may require in 


the 


tm) 


the Steh Seaſons, will be effeftual to them; 


whereas if they were to lie in a Convex Manner, i 
the Water would run off, and theſe Plants receive 


little or no Benefit from it. 


When 1 ſpeak of the Concavity of theſe Beds, 
I mean only, that there ſhould be a very gentle 
Declenſion from the Sides to the Middle, as much 
only as will keep the Water from running off. 


| There is indeed ſome Beauty in the Roundneſs 
ofa Bed, and that Roumdneſs is neceſſary when 
we deſign a Bed only for our fineſt Bulbous- roots, 
becauſe their chiefeſt Growing - time is in the moi- 
ſter Seaſons of the Year ; and therefore this Con- 


vexity is a neceſſary Proviſion to carry off the 


| Water, and thereby preſerving our Bulbs from 
rotting : And as theſe have done their Office be- 
fore the extreme Proughts begin, ſo this Faſhion 

| is proper endugh for TO of TR 98 


In watering of Plants we are to obſerve, that 
the Evening i in the hotter Seaſon is the moſt pro- 
per Time for that Operation, becauſe that the 


Water will then have Time enough to mix it ſelf 


mY the Earth, before the too ſcorching Heat of 
8 the 
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the Sun can ack; it, or occaſion it. to ſcald the 


Roots of the Plants; which will be the Caſe if 


we water Plants i in the Heat af the Day. 


. am to be underſtood thus FM only of water- 
ing Trees, and ſuch Plants as are growing in the 
natural Ground; but the watering of Pots re- 
quires ſome further Conſideratiog. | 


The Earth in every Pot ought to be riſing a 
little about the Stem of the Plant, and fall gently 
to the Edges, that ſo the Water may, rather fall 
to the Parts of the Pot among the. fine F vers of 
the Plant, than lye ſoaking about the Stem. | 


At every 7 3d or 4th watering of a pot, the Sur- 
face of the Earth ought to be Rirr 4: which o- 
therwiſe would bind too hard about the Plant, 
and not admit the Water equally to the Roots of 


the Plant : Or elſe, we may lay on an Inch thick 
| of freſh Cow Dung upon the Surface of the Pot 


when the Heats begin, which will prevent the 
Sun's ſcorching of the Rogts, which otherwiſe 


frequently happens. — 


POE 


When we have. Trees or Platts in Pots that 


require a great Share of Water, they ſhould be 
ſtet in ſhady Places during the great Heats of the 
Summer; or elſe the Bottom of their Pots may 


be ſet two Inches in Pans of Water; from whence, 
through the Holes at the Bottoms of the Pots, 
the Plants would draw what Water they require, 
and fo will remain in good Condition a Fortnight 


in the hotteſt Weather with ſupplying the Water- 
Pans; This is much the beſt Way of treating 
Muyrtles in the Summer, as Well as other vigorous 
ſhooting e which are not ſucculent, 


| It py alſo of n Advantage to all Sorts of Plants 
in Pots, to ſet Tubs of Water, or Tubs or Caſes 


of Water plants among them in the hotter Sea- 
ſons, becauſe there is continually exhaling ſuch 
- Vapour from thoſe Bodies of Water, as the Leaves, 


Bark, and ſpungy Parts of the ported Plants i im- 
bibe and are aſſiſted * 


I have alſo fund it beneficial to Sen 
and other Green-houſe Plants,to ſet Pans and Caſes 
of Water among them when they were in the Con. 


ee ; and eſpeciall y when the Weather, is 


too 
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too ſevere to open the Houſe, or let in freſh Air 
amongſt the Plants + For theſe Caſes of Water, 
by their continual Exhalation, keep the Air of 
the Houſe from growing ftagnarit, and conſe- 


quently preſerve the Plants from growing mouldy; 


beſides it keeps the Bark and ſpungy Parts of the 
Trees full, and prevents the Trees from that dan- 


gerous Diſtemper of being Hide- bound: Such 


Pans and Caſes I alſo find neceſſary to be placed 
in forcing Frames for forward Fruits; the Water 
in them nouriſhes both the Trees and the Fruit, 
eſpecially. if the Seaſon be too brisk to allow them 

much Air: And I am of Opinion, when the Sum- 
mer is very dry, Pans of Water would very much | 
help our Wall- fruit. trees to be ſet near them; for 


the Fruit of every Plant confiſting chiefly of 


ſpungy Parts, is chiefly nouriſh'd by the Moi- 
ſture in the Air, the Sap-Veſſels being very few 


11 Number, which conveys the „ from 
the Root to che Fruit. 


— 


in Holland they have a particular Way PB wa- 
tering Melons, by placing Pans of 0 ater near 
the Plants, and having dipp d a Yard of the Lift 
of Woolen Cloath in Water, they lay Part of the 
Lift in the Pan of W ater, and the other End of 


it 


be 


&, is laid rtr the Pu of the Melons, by which + 
Means the Melop Plants draw to themſelves the 
Quantity of Myiſtyre which is neceſſary for their 
Support, and in 3 or 4 Days the Pans will have 
loſt all their Water, tho one of them which has 


: not had a Lift in it, will nat be dry d up in three 


Weeks, ſo chat we ganpot ſay the bo is ex- 
wes by the . 6 


: But as | haye rege the Time of watering in 
the Summer to be in the Evening, ſo on the other 
Hand < our Potted-plants which are preferv'd i in the 
Confervatories during the Winter, muſt at that 
Seaſon be water'd when they. poſſeſs the greateſt 


Share of Sun, or rather about; Noon than in the 
1 XEXKvening:; that the warm Air in the Houſe may 
I prevent the Water's chilling the Roots of the 
4 . Plants: For I find, that the Air i in a Green-houſe, 


whether the Sun ſhines or not, will be warmer in 
the Day-time. by ſeyeral Degrees of the 7 bermo- 
meter, than che Air of the Night. 


"Wins 1 diref Toke and Fawn of Water to be 
ſet among Plants, there is an Advantage we may 
receive from it, Which I have not yet taken No- 
tice oft, That this Ways when. it has ſtood a a 


Day 


K 28 3 g 
f Day or two, will be equally warm with the Air 
'of the Houſe ; but to keep it from Putrifaction, 
put ſome Earth at the Bottom of the Tubs, and 
when we uſe any of it, fill up the Tubs with freſh | 
AVater, the Earth will enrich it and ſoften it ,and 
its Situation for a Day or two will temper it ſo as 
to aſſiſt the Vegetation of the Plants in 85 fame 
Climate with it. | 


But the Uſe of Crude- water to Plants 3 is re- 
jected with as good Reaſdn as the ſowing Seeds 
upon Crude-Earth which is ſuch Ground as 
has been taken from ſome hidden Part, where 
the Air has not had any Oppo rtunity of Free- 
dom with it, both the Water, and the Earth 1 
ſpeak of, muſt have Time to mellow or mix with 
the free Air, before we find them qualify d for 
Vegetation; ſo that Pump- water from a deep 
Well is not proper for Plants, till it has been ex- 
pos d ſome Time to the Air and Sun, or elſe has 
had a little Barth, ſuch as the lighteſt Loam, 
thrown into it, which will correct its Rawneſs, ſo 
as to ſoſten it, and render it mellow enough to be 
uſed with Soap : So we find River-water and 
Pond-water much more aſſi ſting in Vegetation, 
| and more generally uſecul than our common 
0 pum * 
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- 1 and it is the carthy Parts, as Well 


as the Air that make them ſo, for all Rivers come 
from Springs which are hard and crude, if we 


were to uſe the Water at the Spring- Head, but 
their Paſſage thro” Earth and Air renders them 
ſoft, and capable of mixing with the oily, Parts of 


Soap ; ; and ſuch Water i is to be coyeted for Plants: 
For in ſuch Waters great Variety of Plants wall 
grow, as is evident i in every: Riyer and Pond, but 
ſeldom any Plant of more worth than Moſs, is 
"Toe en gain: Terr rs 
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in the Edvention af: Water-gl 10 in | Tubs, 
Caſes or Pots, I have try d both River- water and 
Pump- water, and I found that ſuch Plants as were 
raiſed i in Pump-water were ſmaller than thoſe that 
were fed by River-water, and were the apteſt to 
bloſſom. Our Pots, Caſes, or Tubs, muſt be 


made very light, ſo that none of the Wafer can 


run out, and each of them muſt be flyd fe ſo full 
of Earth, as to leave Room, enough ſor a Depth. | 
of Waters ee, to the Heighth which Wr 8 
in them: And as thers will Fs a Fake peu nt 
of Vapour from theſe W ater-tubs i in the Summer, 
we Muſt be mindful to >. All them up with. #relh - 
Water 
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the Education of Vegetables, ſo'in the next Place” 


or . or Wenk Eminences whe re it is 8 


In every Undertaking of cis Nate we ſhould 


7 ene ng required Force. 
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been ſo little conſider d, that they have burſt and 
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And as L have ſet forth the her of Water i in 


1 Mall mention che moſt practical Methods of 
conveying it from one Place to another, Where 
Forcing is required, ſo as to raiſe it from Tops 


44+ 


firſt duly conſider what Force is required to carry 

a Column of Water to a certain Heighth, and, 
then what Powers are capable of being employ'd 

in ſuch Force, and particularly, to contrive that | 
all the Parts be of ſufflcient Strength to Nd out 9 


Theſe are Conſiderations abſolutely neceſſity” 
in every Undertaking of this Kind; for! have 
too often ſeen very ingenious Contrivances ſet on 
Foot, which have miſcarried in ſome Branch or 
other, as ſooh as they were ſet to work: As for 
Example, When the Force had anſwer'd the End 
1t was deſign' d for, thePipes of Conveyance! have 


= given 


e 
given way, at tlie firſt ſetting the Machine to 
work, In other Caſes, ſich Pipes have been Well 


guarded, and tlie Engine has done ies Office: fer 
fome Fime, but throw the Mhultiplicity of Parts 

which compos'd it, the Friftion- has beer ſo great, 
that ſome one Part orother has been out of Order, 
and the whole Has ſtood ſtill. Others again, 
where the Motion has epe 


dec upon Tides, have: 
at-firſt done their Duty, but: for want of a fff 
cient Guard againſt higher Tides thin ordinknyy' 
have been blown up, as they call it. In tiuis Caſes 
therefore, I am of Opinion, That where our 
Movement depends upon the Current of a River 


or upon Tides, we ought not onty to know how. 


high ſuch Waters has been known uto riſe, btit 
provide againſt its riſe, 3, 4 or4 Foot-higher tür 
ever it was known to do, for unlefscwe cotfld- 


command the Tides, the Rains aud the Fotntdifle, 


we can have no Certainty : Therefore the yin" 
that the Waters of uch à RV were never higher” 
than ſuch a Point, is is nothing to tlie Ptirpole, ot 
And we find that many great Works have been 
ee for want "ow uy nne Eden N 
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Again, tho? we have Mathematical Demonſtra- 


tions, that ſuch a Force will raiſe ſuch a Weight 
of Water to a certain Heighth, yet I am not for 
truſting to the Extreme in Practice; becauſe in 

Practice there are, for the moſt part, ſome un- 

foreſeen Accidents which were not provided a- 
gainſt in the Theory, and oftentimes occaſions a. 
Miſcarriage, even in the beſt laid Deſigns. | It is 
| much ſafer and ſurer, if a Man is to remove a 
great Weight, which, perhaps, may put him to 
the utmoſt of his Strength, rather to move it at 
twice than at once; the firſt is at the Hazard of 
his Health, the other without any at alk : So if 
I was to force Water two or three hundred Foot 
high, and I could have a Force that would do it, 


conſidering the vaſt Friction and Wear of all the 
Parts (for there will be ſome Obſtruction, do what 
we can to the contrary, and perhaps ſueh, as by 


this extraordinary Force may break and demoliſn 


our Works when we leaſt expect it) it is my O- 


| Pinion, that in ſuch Caſes it is far more reaſon- 


able to raiſe the Water at twice than at once; 
there will be leſs Strength requir'd, and leſs Ha- 
zard in every Reſpett ; and if our Engines are 
not too much cronded with Contrivance, we may 

expect 


[2 boa and. as 


c 5 our Arcon . 


but where an Engine conſiſts of a great Number 


of Parts, we muſt n e it to dche e e out 


We 3 1 | obſery'd in PF Attempt of 
raiſing Water at Tork-bujtdings, by the Engine for 
raiſing Water by Fire; where Captain Savory the 


Inventor of it, was:concern'd in the ſetting of it 
up. That Gentleman, tho he had before ſet np 


his Engines with good Succeſs in ſeveral Flaces, 


eſpecially at Cambden- houſe, near Nenſington, was 
not content with the Plainneſs of them when he 


undertook ſo great a Work as furniſhing the Pub- 


lick with Water, btit doubled every Part in the 


Tork-buildings Engine, and by that made it im- 
practicahle for one Man to work it; andcit was 
liable to ſo many Diſorders, if a ſingle Miſtake 
happen'd in the working of it, that at length it 
was look d upon as an uſeleſs Piece of Work, and 
rejected. And aſter this it had as bad Succeſs 
from others who endeavour'd to mend it, or im- 


| prove it, as they call'd it, by altering the Cap- 


tain's firſt Methods; ſo that theſe, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, loſt te Credit "which his firſt Engines had 


got him: His firſt Sort, indeed, was'not with- 
1 5 D | out 


„ 
out a ſe Inconveniencies, ſuch as, That che In⸗ 
ſtrument, or Regulator of the whole Motion, 


pended upon ſeveral parts; and in caſe chat hap» 
pen'd to be out of Order, the Engine was hable - 
to blow up': But conſidering to how great Per- 
fection he brought it, when he had the greateſt | 
Difficulties to reconcile, it is admirable that it 
anſwer'd the Deſign ſo well, as his firſt Works 
demonſtrate: But as, always, the rden, 
may ſee more than the Gamſter himſelf, I did 
not think it impoſſible to mend this Engine, by 
ſtill making it more ſimple; and therefore direct- 
ed in the Place of his Regulator, which conſiſted 
of many Parts, ſuch an one as was plain, and 

could not by any common Accident be render d . 
incapable of Service, till it had done Buſineſs 

enoughu to be worn out; and even then, ſhould 
not have any Danger attend it. This was done 
to the Purpoſe, as I have hinted in my New Im- 

_ provements of Gardening, where I have given a Fi- 
gure, with an Explanation of the ſeveral Parts of 
the Engine; from whence it will appear, That 
an Engine ſo order d, without making any Varia- 
tion, will be of real Uſe. But I muſt take No- 
tice, That the Pipes thro which the Water is 
forced, muſt be of Elm „ As well as what is there 
call'd 


. FR) 
alfa che PATTEN for neither copper nor 


any other Mettal will do, as too many have ex- 
| perienc 4, and is  caly to be demonitraced. : 


iy great Works, two or e ſuch Engines 


| ſhould be ewploy'd : at once; which will not only 
raiſe a greater Quantity of Water with Safety 


than a large double Engine (if it could be brought 
to Uſe) but if, thro conſtant Uk, one happens 


th want Repair, the whole Work need not ſtop, 
| which it muſt do, if any Part of A double En- 


arch be out t of Order. 


But to explain this more «fully, Let us EG 
that we are to raiſe Water from the River of 
Thames at Chelſea, to the higheſt Part of oxford- 
Square 1 near St. Mary-lg-bone, which at an Hazard 


one may gueſs, lies aboye 100 Foot higher than 
the Level of the River, and near three Miles from 
Chelſea : : Now, as there is no Ground at Chelſea 


which is high enough to make a Reſervoir upon 
the fame Level of Oxford-ſ, quare, then muſt either 

a Reſervoir rais'd by Art at Chelſea, of 100 F oot 
high, to feed the Pipes which muſt be laid from 


thence to Oxford. ſquare, or elſe there muſt be a 


Force ſufficient to draw the Water from the Ri- 
'D'3 | EY 
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ver to the ſaid Square: Both which may be done; : 
but the Expence will never countervail ; as to the 
firſt, the raift ing an artificial Relebvoir: of the 
Height before - mentioned; there is an Inſtance 
of it at Verſailes, joining to the Gardens: And 


that it is poſſi ble to drive Water up a Hill, whoſe 


Perpendicular is more than 500 Foot, we ſee it 


done at Marly, by continued Chains of Pumps, 
ä which are always working, by Means of large 
underthot Wheels, which are ſet i in Motion by : 


the River from whence they draw the Water: : 
There are very good Prints of theſe among the 
Proſpetts of the King of France's Palaces ; but 


this would be a prodigious Expence : Therefore 


let us ſuppoſe we employ ſome other Means, 
ſuch as the Machine which flings up Water from 
the River of Than es to the Top of Windſor-Caſtle; 


| the ficſt Mover 18 turm d by the Stream of the 


River, by which the Water is forc'd about Half 
the required Height, and lodg d in a Well; and 


from thence by Cyphons, which : are worked by a 
Man, it is convey'd to a Ciſtern, which is plac d 


near as high as the Caſtle. There is alſo an In- | 


ſttance of an underſhot Wheel, which by work- 


ing throws up Water to an Eminence of 70 
F.o. Perpendicular, at Mr. Srafford's Seat at 
Pynes 


e 


tg 


» .'d Ww_ 


2 


P | 3 


| | 2 near Exeter; but the Diſtance from the Ri- | 


ver to the Reſervoir 3 is not above half a Quarter 


of a Mile. Thele I bring as Inſtances of what 


can be done, and to ſhew the Neceſſity, where 


the Length and Height of the Way is conſider- 
able, of making proper Stops; for I find 3 in the 


laſt mention d Work at Mr. Stafford's, it was with 
ſome Difficulty the Undertaker could get Pipes 


that were ſtrong enough to reſiſt the Force and 
. Weight of the Water: And in the great Work at 
Marly, nothing leſs than Pipes of Caſt-Iron were 
found capable of . conveying the Water. from 


thence to the Reſervoir at erſailes, and thoſe too 


of a very conſiderable Subſtance. For theſe 


Reaſons, 1 think it would be adviſable i in 4 an 


Undertaking, as that for raiſing Water from the 


River of Thames at Chelſea to Oxford-ſquare, That 


firſt there be a Reſervoir made or built near the 


River, ſo that its Bottom may lie between 40 and 


50 Foot above the Sides, or rather be kept by 


Tan Wheels, which ſhould continually lie under 


Water, which would be influenc'd by the de- 


creaſing as well as the increaſing Tides, and could 
never be put out of Order by any great Flood, 


the Figure of which I have e in my 
Monch WER 88. 


2 3 5 


By this Means our Grſt Refervo "being, fall, „ 
we have no reaſon to doubt but that the Wa 9 
ter in it will riſe thro? the pipes of Con- ; 
veyance to its Level, at a remote place, which 
we will ſuppoſe may be about ſome of the higher 


| Grounds in St. Jam. 's-Park where, if the 


Ground happens not to be ſandy or gravdly, Aa 
Reſervoir may be made without much Trouble, | 
from whence, either by a Chain vf Buckets, or 
two or three of Captain Savoy s. Fire Engines, | 
the Water may be thrown up into a Reſervoir 40 
or 50 Foot higher, into a ſmall Reſervoir, which 


would carry it to ſome Eminence of the ſame 


Height, ſuch as ſeems to be the higheſt Ground | 
about St. Mary-le-bone, or vulgarly, Mary-bone, | . 
where ſhould be the grand Reſervoir, which I ſup- 


| poſe might be made at little Expence, the Ground 


thereabout being for the moſt part a ſtrong Clay; 
by which Method I conceive ſuch an Undertak- 
ing may be compoſed at no great Expence, and 


be free from the Hazards which too Koquently 4 


attend ſuch a Wart 177 LET © 7D, 
But in Affairs of a pig! er Rare chan 25 5 


where Water is only to be ras 4 ten, twenty or 
thirty 


chirty Foot, we L 


ve a Rirer, we may do this 
with either one of the Perſian Wheels, which at 


the fame Time it is turning by the Stream, the 
Buckets or Troughs with which its Circle is dreſs'd 


ling, and emptying themſelves continu- 
ally, the full ones diſchargin g themſelves at the 
2 oy the rg; 3 nich Wheel may be 20 

nd cor L. e . Barde 


Foot above the River, according as the Axis Of 
the Wheel is plac'd, higher or lower; or elſe a 


common underſhot or overſhot Wheel may work 
a Chain of Buckets ſo as to lift the Water 30 fr 
40 Foot high upon a Frame, and diſcharge them. 


ſelves that Height above the River or Pong, 
into a Regeiver : Such a Wheel may be made 
to work Pumps to fling Water near twice that 
Hei ght, but if A Stream is. wanting, theſe Move. 
ments may be made by. Horſes but theſe Devices 
muſt have Ciſterns or Reſervoirs near at Hand, 
to render them ufeful. Where a Canal or Pond. 
happens to lie higher than a River 8, 12 or 16 
Foot, and is in want ſometimes of freſh Water, 
the Stream of the Riyer may ſet one of the Perfian 


Wheels at work > and by having only a Trough * 
ny the Byckets to empty their Water into, which 
Da - by 


2 
2 ” 


25 
8 
* 
* 
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1 
is 
om 


by. Pipes, has: A cen to ſome Part ol 
the Canal or Pond, to be diſcharged; above he 
Surface of ſuch . or Pond, and an Outle 


5 5 
To, . 


for the Pond - water. K to run out, direfted to a cer- 


tain Height, in a Week or Fortnight's Time, ac- 
cording to the Bigneſs of the Pond, we ſhall find 


our Pond, which was: muddy before, become clear 


and pleaſant, by Means of the continual Flowing 


of the River-water into it, by the Wheels con- 
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Various Mx HODS relating to the 
Das xG of Laps 


re 8 in the laſt Diſcourſe 1 treated of 
y | the Neceſſity of W ater in Vegeta- 
Laon, and of the ſeveral ways of 


: ſupplying ſuch Places with it as are 


wanting of it; fol ſhall now 7 explain the ſeveral. 
Methods which are. uſed for draining off the 


Water from ſuch Lands as are render 'd uſelels by 
too great a Quantity of 36, 9? 


In 


hy Salt water / Rivers ie ; for the 
Manzgement of -fach Lands, when they are diſt | 
cover; --jrvery different one from the other 187 i] 

the Ground which has been overflow'd with the 
C Freſh-water, may be much ſooner brought into a 
State of Fertility than a Piece of Land which has 
been ove:flow'd by the Saltwater; but both of 
theſe, when they have had ſufficient Time to 
mlow, are not only extremely vigorous in their 
Pproductons, but ſuch. Land. alſo ſerves as an ex- 
traordinary Manute for ſcaley or gravelly Ground, 
one Load being worth two Loads of Dung. 


„ 


The overflowing of Land by Rivers, proceeds 
either from ſome Breach in the Banks of the Ri- 
vers, or from Land-waters, which fall in 


\bun- 
dance from the Hills afcer great Rams, which 
joining with the River-waters, cauſe them to 
overflow their Banks; or elſe, ſuch an Overſlux | 
may happen by Cr... inary Tides. 


From 


— \ bs « 
| 1 43 U 


8 Wd ceſſary 
is in the diſpoſing. of Rivers, to make chem r na. 
vigable; that particular 3 Proviſions may be made 
to ſecure the, Banks, in ſuch Manner, that they 
may have Strength, enough | to reſiſt any extracr- 
dinary Torrent; and that they may be high 
enough to prevent any ſudden Guſh of Land- 


Waters from overflowing them „ or to be ghovs 
the Reach of nn Tides. 


wy to the F irſt, We: are to ce particularly 


whine the Ground of which the extraordinary 
Banks of the River is the moſt looſè or tender; 
and in ſuch Parts, to line them well with Chalk or 
Clay, and to allo the Baſe of the Slope next the 
Water to be broader than in other Places, and 
plant ſuch Slopes wich. a double. Ro of Willow: 
Piles or Stakes, ſo that their Tops may appeas 
only 2 Foot out of the-Graund : Thele Stakes 
may be from ten to twenty Foot | lon 85 according 
as the Height of the. Bank xequires :, Theſe Stakes 
may be planted about 8 r 10 Inches apart, and 
will in a few Vears (tho? #þ lie, for the moſt 
| Part under Ground) grow to that Thickneſs, AS * 


almoſt 0 touch one another, while all Fit ers P 


141 


will be entangled to that Degree, that r will 
be capable of reſiſting the greateſt : Force of the 
Waters. But theſe Stakes 1 rather adviſe to be 

planted i in an oblique Manner, than upright ; ; the 

' firſt Row leaning one Way, and the ſecond Row 
leaning the direct contrary Way; ; ſo that by | 
crofling one another, the Spaces will be of the 
Figure of a Loxenge: By this Means may Stakes 
lg: _ one b aoh a 

But when we are to conſider the Height of che 

Banks: 3 in order to prevent an Overflux of the 
River upon ſudden Guſhes of Rain or Land-wa- 
ters, 5 it will be neceſſary to ſatisfy our ſelves what 
Quantity of Ground has been laid under Water 5 
by Overflux of the River, and what Depth of 
Water ſuch Land has had upon it; that ſo when 
we make any of our new Cuts, we may allow c 
Space enough in them to command ſuch an extra- 
ordinary Quantity of Water, when it may hap- 
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pen to come a ſegond Time: And in this we 
ought likewiſe to allow ſtill more Space than ap- 
pears neceſſary from our Calculation, i in caſe grea- 
ter Floods may Rappen, or that Tides may flow 
higher than they have done before : For it is not | 
envigh to bays That the greateſt Floods that 


have 


/ 


5 46 
de be bbb in the M 


# 3 


ry of W 97 the 


| higheſt Tides, never. exceeded ſuch à Height; 


becauſe we find every Day Produces ſomething 


new, and the higheſt Riſe of Waters that have 
been known, were not exp 


17711 


pected or thought poſ- 
ſible till they happen'd 3 and therefor, e Proyifions 3 


were not made againſt chem. Tis therefore ne- 


ceſſary that in all Works of this Nature we arm 


againſt Accidents; and i in making of our Banks, 


| tho we can be certain that the Waters we are to 
fence againſt, never exceed five 155 oot high, yet 


it is Prudence to ſuppoſe, that they. may riſe upon | 
ſome new extraordinary Occaſion, a Foot or two 
higher than what has been obſery'd before, which 
accordingly ſhould. be. guarded againſt, | Then 


may we enjoy Tranquility of Mind, when we 


have ſo well conſider d our Undertakings 7 that 
according to the Rules of Reaſon we have made 
ſufficient De fence againſt ſach Accidents, as may 
happen: And Iam perſuaded, ch at. the Want of 


5 Thought this Way, has not only | been the Occa- 


S NC 


ſion of many Miſcarriages i in great. Works, 1 


has been the Ruin of r F amilies, ? 
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I come next to 90 the; Lofts article we 
* ſultain . the See of Rivers or of the 


Sea, 


— 


) 


wo - 
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ay 
ons 


us, by breaking thi 


guarded againſt, and gains ar Advantage ber 

ud our Works. All the Tevet 
Grounds, as well as thoſe which lie below it, mul 
conſequently be lot” or bury'd in Water: Sucht 


was the Caſe at Dagenham in” Eſſex, when the 


Breach was made there by the Rivet Thames, and 
many thouſand Acres of good Land were drowt'd; 15 
by which thoſe Gentlemen, which tlie Minute 
before enjoy d all the Affluence of Fortune, were 


in an Inſtant reduc'd to Beggery; for upon the - 


firſt breaking in of the Water, When the Breach 
was ſmall, and it might have been eaſily "ſto pt, 


the Confuſion among them was ſd great, and at 


the ſame Time it was fhe Buſineſs of ſo mary, 


that no Body undertook to put a Stop to it; ſo 


that it grew wider by Degrees, till at laſt it over- 


power d the Skill of the beſt Artiſts': till Captain 


Parry took if in Hand, by whoſe Skit it was at 
length ſtopt; and the Land is now for the moſt 
Part recover'd. We are to Note, That in ſuch 
a Work of raiſing a Dam againſt the River that 
has broken its Way thro? its Banks, one muſt 
have Regard to the Back-waters, which in ſuch 
a Caſe, are of a Weight, at leaſt, equal, if not 
ſuperiour to the Preſſure of the River; ſo that 
| one. 
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dne muſt chi have Regard to "a out the 
River at high Tides; but to liave Strength enough 


in our Works to withſtand the Back waters, t ill 
they are all run out thiro the Flood Glates; which 


ſhould be provided for that Purpoſe at Iiow-tides: 
In this Caſe we are. alſo to obſerve, that the 
Ground was overflow'd by ſuch Water as: one 


. rather call FOE that Freſti-water. | OF DEED 


Bo . 


Ih Hollnd, wiies thi Chu e lies 
lower than the Sea, and when the Sea is only kept 


from overflowing i it, by Means of ſtrong Banks 
or Dams, there is great Care taken in ſich/Places, 


where the Sea drives in an extraordinary Manner 
agaihſtthem, to keep off the Force of the Surges by 


large Piles of Timber, which they drive a conveni- 
ent Depth into the Sands; ſo that the Tops ſtand | 


ſeveral Foot above the higheſt Tides, by which 


_ Means the Violence of the Sea is broken before it 


can reach the Banks: But yet ſometimes the Tides 


are ſo high, and the Sea ſo ſtrong, that neither 
the Piles nor the Banks are able to reſiſt the Fury 


of the Waves, but they are forced to ſubmit, and 
the Country is overfiow'd, to the Loſs of many 
Lives: But always npon the Fall of fach a Tide 
every Man within Reach of the Place attends, 

to 


48 . 
w repair the D z and in a Tide or two the 


Breach is repair'd, by driving down Piles of Tims 
ber, and filling up the Vacancies between them 


with. Carts or Carbo filbd with * or fach 
like ar Bodies, ; 4 % e 
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1 But 5 this js 5 rg we are to conſider that 


the Country ſtill remains overflow'd; and there- 


fore our next Buſineſs is to drain off the Water, 
which may be done ſeveral Ways. The firſt Me- 
thod which is moſt generally practis d, is by a 


Wheel, which is ſet to Work with a Wind-mill $ 


This Wheel is about 13 Foot diameter, reſem- 
bling a Wheel with Spokes only; but in lieu of 


Spokes they are Boards of 14 or 16 Inches wide: 
This Wheel turns between two upright Plains of 
Boards, ſo that there is not an Inch Space on ei- 


ther Side between the Wheel and the Plains of 
Boards; ſo that as the Wheel turns in the Wa- 
ter, the flat Boards which ſtand in the Room of 


Spokes, bring up the Water as high as the Axle- 


4 
7 
14 


tree, and diſcharge it over the Banks; ſo-that 


whenever the Mill goes, it carries off a large 
Stream of Water without Intermiſſion: This 
Engine is chiefly in Uſe among the Hollanders, and 


I have alſo ſeen the ſame in the Lincolnſpire Fens. 
| » Or. 
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"0 if the Banks: are e very os hah, the Windmills 
| may work either Fung, or Chains of W to 
5 Ae the Water. — 


1 


\ 


But 0 us e our Caſet to bs the 8 At. 


ficult that an be, ſach ; as having a great Quan= 
_ tity. of overflow d Land encompaſs d with Hills, 
ſo that our Wind- mills can be of no Uſe; nor 


Pumps, nor Chains of Buckets can reach to diſ- 


1 


charge the Waters over the Halls : In this Caſe, I g 
know no better way than to uſe the Crane, which Z 


is infallible, if we can find a lower Ground on 
the Out- ſide of the Hills; for if our Hills were 
never ſo broad, we might bring 2 Crane to act ſo 


as to diſcharge the Water over them. For this 5 


End we may uſe either Elm or Fir Pipes, of hm. , 
or four Inches, Bore; 5 placing at the very higheſt. 
Part of them a Turn- Cock, by Means of which, 
the Range of Pipes which make up the Crane, 
may be fill'd with Water; firſt ſtopping them at 
each End. When this Range of Pipes i is once 1 | 
full, and the Turn-Cock ſhut cloſe, we muſt ft 
. that End of the Crane which lies in the £ 
E. | Water, 1 


* 


| Water, = then the tbr; 3 1 * the Water i 
flow in a continued Stream from the Crane, 15 „ | 
| og as it has Oy. Water to o diſcharge. | % 


But let us Conte 1 in the next : Place, d tho : 
by Flood-Gates, or Mills, or Cranes one may lay 5 
dry an overflow'd Ground in ſome Sort, yet 
5 perhaps ſome of the lower Parts f ſich Land 

may hold a ſtanding Water; ſo that we muſt go 

another Way to Work to bring the Ground to 

Uſe; which muſt be done by ere of Canals, 
Dykes or Ditches of ſach a Depth, Length, and 5 
Breadth, as may contain the Water, and give an 
eaſy Communication to every Part of the Ground. N 

In this Work we ſhall find, that beſides the Room 
which. we make to hold Water in ſuch Canals 
or Dykes, the Earth which we take take out 6 
them will raiſe the other Land in ſich Proportion, 

as yet to give more Room for the Water, as it is 
the Caſe in Holland and other Farts, where Wa- 
ter is in too WG DURING: * 
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Our La being o once . we come ner 
to confider what Mcthods Ou ght to 8 taken to : 
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I 3 improve lch Ground, nd Sos i rener. pros ; 


93 obſerve, that mh we: alt a Land - 
which has been overflow w'd for a great Number 
of Years, it is generally black for a good Depth, | 
and conſiſting of very fine Parts, which being 
turn d up, and lying expos d to the Air and Sun 


for ſome Time, it 5 mellow and fit for 5 


Action: But if it has been overflow'd with Salt⸗ 


Water, the Salts will riſe to the Surface by the 


Heat of the Sun z and then we may pare off the : 
5 |: N This Surface 4 
will be well worth our while, ene 


of our Ground whi R is che leaſt fertile : It is a 


excellent upon a Clay or upon a Scaley Ground; 
but ſhould be always more moderately uſed upon 
light, than Riff Soil: But the Ground, where 
this 18 put, muſt be plow'd twice or thrice, in 


order to mix the natural Soil and the drown d 
Earth together. When this is done, we max 
ſow it firſt with Turneps, and it will afterwards 
bring, excellent Corn. But our new draind 


Land Will be mich. too Juxuriant for Corn, till it 
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has had Time to fllow, a has brought a ni. 
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of the Geral Pk of Pia: NTS 
and their Reſpective Or FI ESN 
with Regard to 8 
T is neceſſ wry, in x the firſt Place, to 
confider that every Tree conſiſts of 
two principal Parts, viz. The Root, 
and the Body. The Buſinets of the 


Root is to alt in the Ground, while the other i FO 


to act in the Air: And both theſe Parts are ca- 
pable of being Alter'd and chang'd . by ſhifting 
= Stations, The Roots being expos'd to the 

CCC Air, 


ont Years 280, Ae to _ reverſing of a 
Tree; by firſt laying down the Head of a i Tree. 
in the Ground, and letting it ſo remain tall it has 
taken Root; 3 and then digging up the or iginal 
Root, and expoſing. it to the Air, while the, 
Head, which has now taken es is . of _ 
1 N the whole Plant. 5 FT 85 : 


This N Nos us, „That OY Ge CAM 
5 ciples of Vegetation are in the Roots andi in the 
Branches, and that their different Manner of Aﬀ- 
ing proceeds only from their different Situations, | | 
the one being govern: 'd by a Body, light. as Air 3 
the other by : a Body denſe; as Water o or r Earth. 


* N 
99 
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Every Root, as A as ey ver ; Branch OP a Tre erz 


conſiſts of two principal Parts, vis. Sap-Veſſels, 
which extend themſelves through the whole Body, 5 
and ſpongey Parts, which encloſe theSap-Veſſels:, x 
Theſe i in the Trunk, or Branch, or Re ot of a. 
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d, as if one was to ſtick Qui 8 
— 


or Struwe in a Spunge, the Quills or Straws re- 


Prettating the Sap-Veſſl, thro? which the Ve. 


getable Nouriſh "1 ment it eitcalates, when i it is is taken : : 
Leaves bythe Air.” The Hung Pars kee all 
Ig fp | Sin | Veſſels, 1 as to N 


: * 


7 keep them open in n weh a 3c as to continue 7 


them in a Capacity of receiving che Sap; for c 
without theſe ſpungey Parts, the Sap-Veſſels - 


would ſhrink and dry up; fo that no Juices could 


move in them : The one is neceſſary to maintain 5 


the other, as the ſeveral Coverings. are neceſſury 


in Kere to. N and defend 4 ah Sap, 


. fo, q #2 LY 
« 3 png p < 
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The enge parts of Plants are moſt aparent 
in the Pith and Bark of Trees; the Bark, 5 


| being of this Texture, is capable of receiving its 4 


Nouriſhment from the Air, as well as of diſcharg- | 


ing ſuch ſuperfluous Moiſture or excrementatious 


Juices as are neceſſary 0 be voided, to keep the 
Plant i in Health; and as the Bark has a cloſe 
Communication with the Pith of a Tree, ſo ſuch. 


Juices as are naturally requir'd to be diſcharged . 
| fr om the Pith, haye a F reedom of Paſſage thro? 
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the Bark ; or r the Benefit which the Bark r receives 
w_m the Air, is communicated to the Pith. 


1 


The Bark and the Pich 5 Þ d of the | 
fame Nature, that while the Bark is tender and 
full of Juices, ſo is the Pith; and when the Bark {1 
grows hard and woody, ſo does the Pith likewiſe; 
ſo that we never find the Pith of any Moment or 
Uſe, but i in young Shoots, where the Bark is ten- 
der; and we ſeldom can obſerye any Pith, but 


She is tending to Rottenneſs, in a Shoot of | 
three Years old, | 


The Buds of Trees have their firſt Riſe in the | 
Pith ; they are there fram'd, and as they become | 
fit for Action, by being furniſlꝰ'd with every ne- 
ceſſa ry Part for Vegetation, they are forced along 
certain regular Chanels, till they meet the Air at 
the tender Bark, thro which they make their 
Way; and would drop to the Ground, if they 
were not reſtrain d by a Number of Sap- Veſſels, | 
which ſerve as ſo many Roots to. nouriſh them 
from the Body of the Tree. The Buds I ſpeak : 

ol are, in every Reſpect, as perfect as a Seed, or 

rather more o; ; for a Bud contains a whole Plant 

roll'd up in it, and has, for the moſt Part, its 
Juices 


E 


muices f fo well digeſted, as to come ſooner to bear 
Fruit, than that Plant which is wrap'd up in. a 

| Seed. We are to obſerve, that the Difference 

between a Bud and a Seed is, that a Seed con- 1 
fiſts of Lobes or Ear-Leaves, which include the „ 


young Plants, and ſerve to give the little Plant, 
they incloſe, the firſt Stamp; by teaching it what 
Kinds of Juices it ought to draw from the Earth 
for its N ouriſhment: But a Bud has no Occaſion 
of ſuch Ear-Leaves, becauſe it takes Root imme- 
diately in the Body of the Tree, where the Juices 
are already fit for it: So a Seed takes Root in the 
Earth, and a Bud takes Root in the Tree, and 


55 both theſe are produc d by the ſame Tree, but in 


different Manners. , As they are to be of Diffe-. 
| rent Uſes, Seeds are to multiply the Species, and 


; within the Compaſs of certain Laws of Nature, 
6” have Liberty to ſport, and produce their own 
E Species with Variety of Complettions 3 while 
7 Buds are conſtant to the Mother - Tree, and are 
„ exact Repreſentatives of the Plant that produc'd 
a them. This ſeems abſolutely neceſſary in Na- 
K ture, as well when we conſider the Offspring of 
8 Plants from Seeds, as when we have Regard to 


Animals, that they ſhould not all have exactly 
the ſame Faces: For as the Faces are ſo made, 


8 


561 1 


as to * capable of being a with Varjety, 
ſo are they recreated and refreſſi d by 19 and e. | 
main longer perfect, than if each of t nm 6 wa Lak 
continually to be employ d upon a fingle « eck. 
As for ſuch Plants as are produc'd ke Seeds," 
they are all of them ſome Way different from one 
another, either hy ſome little Variation in th 
Colour of the Flower, the Taſte, or Time of 
ripening of their Fruit, the Flower or Figure of x 5 
it, or ſome Difference in the Shape and Colour 
of the Leaves: So in Animals, we find that tile 
ſame Female will produce great Variety, her Off. 12 5 
ſpring differing from one another, either in Co- 
lour or Marks, and ſome more tractable than 0. 
thers, ſome more lively and brisk, &c. But none 
of this Offspring will bear exactly the Face of the 
Mother, or be exattly like the Sire: But the Rea- 
ſon of this we ſhall examine in another Place. 1 
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But as I have faid thus much of the Seed, Tam 
next to ſet forth the Benefit Nature has given ta 5 
Plants, to make up their Deficiency i in the Want 
of local Motion: And this i is particularly inſtanc d 1 | 
as in the Production of Buds in Trees, Which « 
may be transfer d from one Tree to another, 
and by Inoculation will take Root in the Tree 7 
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Buds will produce the — 5 Fruit as the Mother: 

Tree which they, ſprung, from: So that what 1 
have before obſery'd, of the Creation of Buds, 
and Difference between them and Seeds, is bere 
confirm d; and ſhews us, chat they were made 

on Purpoſe to ſuport the Reputation of the Mo- 5 
ther- Plant, any Where, and eyery. Place, poſſe(- 
ſing, Kill the fame Qualities : So that one might 
fay, the ſame Plant may be every where at t he 
ſame Time. | For if we br 


bring an Example. from 
the Golden-Pipin, which i8 4 Plant well, kno! n, 
the Seeds of it will bring Trees, that ro- 
duce different Sorts of Paving 35 but the Buds = 
the fame Tree, if they are grafted upon either a 
wild Crab, or any other Sort of Apple, theſs 
Buds will ſtill produce the ſame Sort of Fruit 
with the Tree they were taken from. And H.the.. 
Newington-Peach, | or any other good Peach, is 
budded or inoculated either upon an other peach, 7 
or upon a P umb, or ſack, other Plant whoſe 
Juices are natural enough to it, to feed it well, 
it will preſerve its original Virtue. What I ihall 
remark from, theſe Obſervations is, That a Bud 
of a Tree is the Means by which a particular TY 
F ruit, or Tree of Merit, may come to poſſeſs the Y 
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But Buds are of ſeveral Sorts, and are wa” as | ; 


are either immediately profitable, or unprofitable, 


5.'c.'ither Leaf: Buds, or Bloſſom-Buds. We 
may know the Difference between theſe Buds in” 
moſt Sorts of Fruits, before they open, . by obſer. 83 
1 ving that the Leaf: Buds are long, thin, and p din | 
red ; but the Bloſſbm- Buds are mort and turged: 


The Juices in the firſt are more fluent and aque- 
ous; and the latter are moredigeſted and gummy: 
But both theſe Sorts of Buds proceed from the 


Pith of the young Wood, and are diſpos d for 


different Offices, as the Plant or the I Branches 
which produce them, are more or leſs vi gorous: 


It is obſervable, that the moſt Vigorous bring 
Leaf. Buds; and thoſe that are ſmaller, and em 


to be leſs ee wan Blofſorn-Buds. | 

The Buds of Trees are put into Attion, and 
are explain d into Branches, when the Temper of'_ 
the Air is ſuch, as to render the Sap or Juices of”; 


FR Plant, of lch a e ol N as that 


it 


: 3 
* * 4 


ak 


Ng And whe aj di ne t 

very different Kinds; in ſome. it is ſet at Work 
with a very ſinall Share of Warmth; in others,” 
tis of that Nature, as to require extraordinary, 
| Heat to put in Motion: The Conſequence how 
ever is, when the Sap is ſuf 


which are uſeful to help the Bud in its Gr 
tion; for we find that if we grip a Shoot of is, L 
Leaves, the Buds will not grow; the Leaves of 


— eee of 


ciently fluent, that 
| es are explain d into 
ts - and Branches; . every one of which. is 
properly a „ Tree. growing upon an other Tree 3 
which makes it. practicable to cut off Branches 
from any Tree, where we pleaſe, without deſtroy- 


ing the Tree: But if a Tree was one entire Body, 


as the a of an Animal, 9 gn of the 


| . 17 Sn $197 . 


All Buds * Trees are N with Lene, 


* 1 3 Þ 
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Ab 5 


a Plant are poreous aud ſpungey, and imbibes a 


Moiſture from the Air, which helps. to nouriſh : 


n 7 


both the Buds and the Plants they, grow u upon: 


e 


In ſome Plants thoſe Leaves are Annual, in 0. 


cher Perennial ; in thoſe Plants where the Leaves 


are Perennial, the Juices are of chat Nature, as 
1 J > - ove 


1 


ch 
ions 


ing. The Accou 


Bon as the Juices of ſuch plants are al duct 


by Cold, and have fn ſled FI 


A 


n. we have of the T in Fe 


Madera Illands, Which has Water coftinually 


droping from its Leaves, even in ſo great A Quans' 


tity as to furniſh the Inhabitant Water, 


ſeems to determine, that the VUſe of „ . 


of Plants i is to conduce the Air; and perhaps this 5 


Tree, in a particular Manner, may be of” a col. : 


der Nature than o other Plants, and the 
Air about it may be condenſed much quicker than : - 
that about other Trees. It is remarkable, that 


Countries which abound i in Wood, are more ſub- 


jeck t to Rains than bare plain Countries; and that 
Leaves ſerve to nouriſh the Tree they grow upon, 
is certain, becauſe we may kl the moſt vigorous” | 
Tree, if we ſtript it of its Leaves while it is 


| growing 7 for the Leaves help to Rep up the 6 Cir- 5 


culation of the Tree; they are like Feathiers to 
F owls, and Hair or Wool to Cattle, which if a 


we were to ſtrip them off eee en cer⸗ 
rainly _ them, 5 8 


der awkas 7 they are i in ths Pith of the | 
Root, as well as in the Pith which we find in the 
Parts of a Plant above Ground ; thoſe that are 
form'd in the Root, are impreft with the Form 
of the Root when they are put in Action; and ſo 
thoſe Buds which are form'd in the Branches are 
alſo model d for Branches, when they begin to 
add, but in their Principles are both the fame: : 
For if we expoſe the. Roots of a Tree to the 
Air, after allowing it ſome little Time to be ac= 
quainted with the Element, it will pP. out its 
Buds in ſuch Sort, as they will produce Leaves : : 
And if we hay down a Branch of a Tree i in "the 
Earth, after it has had' A due Time to ieconcile 
it ſelf to that Station, thoſe Buds form Pa in i the ; 
Pith, when they begin to move, will, 'faftead of 
Leaves, or Flowers, or Fruit, Which . would 
have produc'd if they had fais d in the Air, will | 
now bring forth Roots, and from them others. : 
Now, as I have ; obſery'd before, that” Pith, br 
Conſequence, is ; only found in the younger 
Shoots; ſo, if we would Increaſe a Tree by 


Layers thoſe Layers muſt be of the young 


— 


Shoots, 


Show, md this Pith i is perfett; r ſe 3 

will be wanting thoſe Seeds or Buds which are ſo 
neceſſary to produce Roots; and not only our 
Labour will be to no Purpoſe; but our Time will . 
be loſt in the Daene. e eee 


. our Koa are e and, we and "OP to : 
conſiſt of two principal Parts, as I have men- 
tion d, vix. The Sap - Veſſels, and the Spungy- 
parts. Theſe Roots, like the Branches above 
Ground, branch themſelves in the Earth: And 
tis my Opinion, that every Tree has the like 
Quantity of Roots, that it has Branches; and 
that every Root has a particular Branch, which 

has Connection with it. The extream Parts of 
the Roots are not much unlike Earth- Worms i in 
their Make; they are always ſinaller than the 
reſt, and are diſtinguiſt'd by the Name of Fibres: 
Theſe are the Mouths, by which every Plant is 
fed, and receives Nouriſhment from the Earth. 
| And in every Plant, which is in a natural State 
of Gro wth, it is obſeryable, the Roots always. 
ſhoot before the Buds above Ground; and in 
the time of their Growth, draw in Nouriſtment | 
for the Plant they are to maintain. 
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As 1 e now er ch the eren, Parts of 
a . Plant, with regard to its Increaſe of 0 


8 4 


fo it would be neceſſary I ſhould fay.. ſomething 
concerning its Circulation of Juices; which in 


General I ſhall hint t at in this Diſcourſe, and leave 


the particular Inſtances of it to the next, where 


I ſhall ſhew the Uſe of that Doctrine. As I have 


| already deſcrib'd the principal Parts of a Tree, : 


it appears, That the F ibres of the Roots draw 


ſuch Nouriſhment from the Earth, as is after- 


wards diſtr ibuted to the lower Parts, through 
the Sap-Veſſels; which are ſo many Arteries _ 
Veins thro? which the Blood i is circulated in Ani- 
mals: But theſe Veſſels are {0 fine, that nothing 
which i is ſo denſe as Water, can paſs thro them 1 
unleſs ſuch watery Parts as are receiv'd by the 
ſpungeous Body which encloſe them, and have 8 
Communication with them, are rari ify'd to a very 


fine Degree; and then the Tree is render'd ca- 
7 pable of Growth, and is in Action every where: 


For we find by Experience, that if we take a Tree 


in the coldeſt Part of Winter, and lay its Bran- 


ches cloſe to a Wall which is artificially warm'd, 


the Parts which lie cloſe to that artificial Heat, 


C 


t 
id 
| 


will begin to open "i" a explain dente in a 
| ſew Days, and by their Motion will {et the dars 2 
of the whole Tree in Motion : Whie 


cularly; 1 ihall explain in the Diſcourſe where 1 
treat of” "artificial Heats. 


11 remains, however, that 1 fk of the 


\ 


Flowers and Fruit of a Tree i in this Diſcourle, 


in order to deſcribe all its Parts. The Flowers 
or Bloſſoms, I have faid before, are form'd i in the 


Buds, while they are in the Pith; and conſe- 


quently, ſo is the F ruit or Seed: + The Flower 


which includes the Fruit, is a Plant growing i 


upon another Plant; for whether a F lower be 


Male or F emale, or  Androginous, it is ſure to 1 


fall from the Tree when it has done its Office, as 


a Male, by impregnating the Female Nas 


or, as a Female, by producing a Fruit with 
Sceds. | 


— 


What I RF: Male Hamer. are ſuch as. -the 


Catkins upon the Hazel, &c. which only bring 


Stamina with their Apices; and whoſe Apices, 


when they open, diſckargs a Duſt or Powder, 


which 


ſame Tree, e 


N £61. 


whidy ſerves bo? „ Senmdhte the Feile Flowers, | 
and when 5 : Office is {SR de from 


— 5 


Ty" N 


What 1 call Female Blooms, are "ek" as 


which, when they are im pregnated by the afore= 


ſaid Duſt or Powder, bring perfect Fruit: Theſe 
Female Parts are, for the moſt part, more adorn d 
than the Male-Bloſſoms: Both theſe, as far as I 


have obſerv d, are always to be 388 upon the 
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Thoſ x Flower, whit P if Arier oginus, are 


nated ; and then all the Parts which have finiſhed 


their Office drop off: Such a Flower we ſuppoſe 
a Lilly or a Tulip, it conſiſts of Petalls or Flower 


Leaves, which are to ſhelter the more nice Parts ; 


they have viſible Roots, which take hold, or | 


take Root, on the Summit. of the Foot-Stalk, 


F 4 | and 


5 


contain the Oraties or Egg -N eſts, or Seed-Neſts, 


ſe and Femle Parts; erh Flower 

2 . F: 7 oboe Male and ” 
Nieper Detthce from the 

Weaken while pn Fakal 3 is ; perſeltly impreg- 


Py 


e the 8 "RR ate Root, nd ths. 
Reſult or Sum of the Stamina, are the Apices 
which produce the Male-Duft ; all wha Parts, 
drop aſſoon as they have perform d their Office 
of Generation: In the Center of theſe 3 is plac d, 
either che ee or r SD. 


= provi why 4m 2 175 
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of the Anwromy ad Morro 
of ee in PLANTS. | 


FAT 5 the preceding Diſcourſe treated 
5 1 of the ſeveral Parts of Plants, and 
Wl their reſpective Offices, with re- 
pe Vegetation, ſo it will be 
my Bale in this, to he the Uſe of that 
eee | 


We kat | Area that every Plant has a 
Continuity of Veſſels throughout the whole 
Body, as well adapted to the Circulation of 

| F 3 | Juices, 


t 70 1 
e as any Avimal whatever; and 1 
Plants have * which flow. in chem, when 


. Woe. * . 2 4 n 


f become Roots, a 4 ging * Roots into 
| Branches, i is a capital Evidence, that the Sap does 
circulate ; As alſo confirm'd 4 in another Experi- . 
ment 1 made nine Vears ago, by inarching four 
Branches of an old Dwarf Pear- Tree, into four 
young Pear- Stocks, which being well” join'd and 
united, I faw'd off the old Tree near the Root, - 
and ſapported it by Wedges for a Year or more, 
and by theſe Means, every Part of my old Tree, 
vrhich before was ſo ſickly as to bring its Fruit 
little larger than Haxel- Nuts, had now gather? 
ſo much Strength from the young Pe Stoch, 
as to ſhoot freely and bear large Fruit; thus by 
the Circulation of the vigorous Juices of the 
young Pear-Stocks, through the whole gr eat 
Pear-Tree which was decay'd, if recover d its full 
Strength and Vigour, notwithſtanding I had dif- | 
engag'd the old Tree from-its own Root, Thus, 
without more Inſtaaces, we are ſure of the Sap's 
Circulation; a unleſs I may obſerve enpaſſant, 
that 


(nl. 


yellow and hits ene, of, _ Lens, ar i 


the common white ere and ſeveral other 


Plants, may be communi 
the in Tris by inoculting only ng Bd 


ated to every Plant of 


which Hibs plain green Jana N hy the. 
Bud does not live yet barely by the Application 


of it to the healthful Tree, we ſhall find the 


yellow Blotches , or Variegations of the ee e | 


ful Bud, communicated to every Part 
healthful Plant. Juſt as it happens, when a 
Man has had the Small-Pox inoculated upon 
him, his whole Maſs of Blood will become in- 


feed with the Poiſon. The Circulation of the 


Sap being thus certain, as the Circulation of the 

Blood, it next follows, that 1 obſer xe, That ſome 
Plants which are ever· green in tie Winter, are 
Analogous to thoſe Animals which enjoy all their 


Faculties tlie whole Vear about; and tho which 
die down to. the Ground, or drop their Leaves 


at the Approach of the Winter-Seaſon, and re- 
vive again in the Spring, are like thoſe Animals 


which ſleep during the Winter ; but yet there is 


Lite in all theſe ISR whole Courſe of 


. oh x Year tho? not the ſame Degree of Active 


a Life; 


nl 


it is en to o be ung 


age ; and i 


E it is Alive or Dead; the live Tree Will 
feel cold and ſmoth m the young Shoots, and the : 
dead Tree will be rough to the Touch. In ſuch 

Plants where the Juices are the moſt condens'd in : 


| cold Weather, the Sap becomes Glutinous, or 
of a Gummy Nature, in ſuch Sort, as to preſerve 


the Plants from Putrifaction, and fo is ſeeming 
Analogous to the Juices in thoſe Animals which 
ſleep in the Winter, which are not ſubject to pu- 
trif : For I have had an Opportunity of making 
the Experiment with the Halcion or King-Fiſher, _ 
| ip the hoteſt Weather in the Summer, which for 1 
a Week after it was dead, had not the leaſt Sign . | 
of Putrifaction, or any ill Scent, tho' it was dif- 
ficult at that time, to keep any kind of Fleſh a- 
mong the Butchers, or Poultery 24 Hours, with- 
out becoming rancid : And as the King-fiſher is 
aſleep, as well as the Plants 1 ſpeak of, ſol ſup- g 
| poſe its Juices, as well as thoſe of all ſach Crea- 
tures, as are lay'd up in the Winter, are in a par- 
ticular Manner dispos'd to preſerve them from 
putrifying, while they are at Reſt; which Reſt, 
is ſo like Death, that one muſt ads good Judg- 
ment to diſtinguiſh between one and the other: 
| And 
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And it is with theſe A 
that if, in the cold Seaſon when they ; are 19 


have ſome Plants, Who 
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up, we bring them near a Fire, oe 1 
ſome warm Place, the Heat W W e 


in Action, as they are natürally in the Summer. 


Seaſon: This we find in the Snake, he 
Urchin or Hedghog, and the Tortoiſe. But we | 
ſe Juices are flowing as 
well in Winter as in Summer; the Ever - greens 


eſpecially, are growing, and flowering, and ripen- 
ing their Fruit even in the coldeſt Time of the 


Winter, and are the neareſt at a Stand about 


Mid-ſummer; and, indeed, ſo are moſt Plants. 
What I mean by this Stand, is, that they have 


about Mid- ſummer finiſh'd their firſt Shoot, or 
Summer-Shoot. that is to fay, the Fund and 
Nouriſhment which the Root had collected from 
the Earth in the preceding Autumn and Spring, 
is now expended in the new Shoots ; and {6 the 


| Roots are now encreaſing chemi and are 
preparing to take in freſh Supply from the Earth, | 


in order to ſhoot afreſh in the Autumn. At this 
Stand, it is much the beſt Time to remove Trees ; 
becauſe they will then ſtrike freſh Roots in two 
or three Days; whereas if we tranſplant them 
late i in the Autumn , when the Juices are thicken'd, 
thy | 


ment Fs ty the Shoots. which a are to be nade g 
above. Ground: When this is the Caſe, the = 

Shoots: of that FOE: are always poor and 
weak z but by: Summer- ing, o 2s pre- 
ſentiy take hold of che Gia aud their Ron | 

are plentifully Gurniſh'd. before Winter, ane 1 
are capable of Producing ene the5pring 
OR | 


We may ln als by the Knowledge of the 
Sap's Circulation, in the Manner I have ſet down, 
) that no Time is ſo proper to tranſplant any Tree, 
as when its Juices are active, and have a Tendency 85 
to act particularly in the Root; but then we muſt 
take efpecial Care to preſerve the Roots from 
drying, while we remove our Plants from one 
Place to another ; and likewiſe we muſt obſerve, | 
that the Earth we plant them in, be cloſely fix d 
to the Roots at the Time of Tranſplanting; for 
otherwiſe, the Air, which will get into the Cre- 
viſes of the Earth, will dry and harden them; 
L to 


cranſplaning of 1 Trees, 


4 Thing, Wannen Ear ; 0 
Syſtem of the Sap's Girculation, is, that Men e 
me di reh darch | 


 praftiſec N a Ter 3 Pay 5 — che: 
conſiſts of ſpungey Parts, which imbibe Noi. 
ſture from: the Air and Dews 3 the Moiſture and 
| ment which the Tree receives by thaſe 
A. 18 \ alifing to the Support of the Tree, 
and to the framing of new Roots; and when that 
Work is over, after tranſplanting chem, it, is 
neceſſary we may thin the Head, or lop off ame 
of its Branches, that the reſt. may be better nou- 
riſu d. In this Operation we muſt have regard 
to what J have mention d concerning the Buds of 
Trees, that they are, as it were, ſo many Sceds 
which are to grow upon the Trunk or Body of 7 
5 che Tree; and the Caſe is mueh the Game, as if 
we were to ſow Seeds upon a Piece of Ground 5 
that is, if we ſuffer the Ground to he averſtack'd 
with Seeds, the Plants will be weak thro?-the 
Want of Nouriſhment; but if we ſow the Seeds 
at a due Diſtance from orie another, they will 
| | then 


then have a ſufficient Share of Nouriſhment, to 
make them ſtrong Plants. So the Buds of a Tree, 
if they are too many in Number, will, for want 
of - Nouriſhment, become weak : But when the 
judgment of à Gardener can prune a Plant, ſo as 
to leave a proportionable Number of Buds upon 
it, to be well fed by it, they will then be vigorous | 
in their Growth: Which in Forreſt-Trees is to 
be deſired, but in Fruit-Trees it is otherwiſe; 
for, as I have | obſery'd before, the luxuriant 
Shoots are fed by the more watery Parts of the 5 
Tree, and ſuch indigeſted Juices are unfruitful, 
and by pruning, many of thoſe watery juices 
are loſt, and the Remainder i is uſeful in the Pro- ; 
duttion of ſmaller Branches, but then they are 
ſuch as bear Fruit. We are to obſerve, all this 
while, that the cutting 3 off a Branch from a Tree, | 
while its Juices are in vigorous Action, does not 
hinder the Circulation of Juices in the other 


Parts, no more than the cutting off a Leg or an 


Arm from a Man would prevent the Circulation 
of the Blood in the other Parts of the Body. But 


I have, in the former Diſcourſe, given ſome Ac- 


count of the Difference between Animals and 2 


Vegetables in this Reſpect. I may obſerve how- 
ever, in this Black, that we have ſome Shell-Fiſh 
which 


En 
which have the Power of renewing a loft Limb? 

as well as Vegetables; 1 mean the Lobſter, and 

| Sea-Crab, which, according t to the Accounts in. 

the Memoirs of the Royal Accademy at Pas, 

will, in a few Weeks after they have loſt one of 

their great Claws, renew it again; which is the 

reaſon (thoſe Gentlemen tell us) that we ſo fre- 

quently find the large Claws of Lobfters unequal - = 
in their Size and Figure. But the tranſplanting 
of Wall-Fruit=Trees, without pruning off their 
Tops till they have ſtruck Root, is yet a common 
Practice among Gardeners, and they find their 
Account in that Way of planting but yet when 
they make Plantations of F orreſt-Trees, they. as 
ſurely cut off their Heads at the Time of tranſ- 
planting: And tho' they are almoſt as frequent! y 
convinc'd of their Error i in the Death, 75 1 lan- 
guiſhing Condition of ſuch Trees, yet chey pro- 
ceed on in their Way, without conſidering how 
much their Practice is contradictor y one Part to 
the other. If they find a Benefit, by planting 
Wall-Fruit-Trees with their Tops on, Why 
ſhould they not expect the ſame Advantage in 
planting Standards with their Heads on? By the 
one Way we have rarely a Miſcarriage, and by 
the other we dcarcely meet with any thing elſe: 
: For 


750 


For ; Te ſuch leppd Trees happen to live, they , 


are ſo long b fore they recover ther 
ſhoot vigorouſly, that to ſow Seeds at: the Time 
when ſuch Phinfols" are made, the Scedling- 


Plants will outitrip them in ſeven Years Time, 
or ſome Sorts of Tre ces in five Years, as I have | 


expetienc'd : But it is quite different with thoſe 


Plants which are tranſplanced in the! Summer with 


the Heads on, which flouriſh the following 


Vear, as if they Had not been remov d at all, and 


in the hotteſt W eather Have no more need of 
wateriti g than Trees that have been planted three 


or four Vears; ; for while the 8 ap is fluent, the 


14 


whole of it which! is in the Body, as well as 1 


the Branches of the Tree, is turn'd to the ffam- 
ing of new Roots, to ſapply 1 the Peficiencies of 


thoſe which are loſt by the taking up of the Tree; 
all which while the Buds above Ground ſtand 
ſtill, and only have bare Subfiſtence to keep them 
alive till the Roots are ſdfficiently ſtrengthen'd, 
and are in a Capacity of filling themſelves with 
ſuch a Fund of Nouriſhment, as is convenient 
to furniſh them with full Allowance. Thus the 


Autumn-Shoot i 18 generally prevented, and fo the 
Tree is in a a Capacity of ſhooting . in the 


Spring. Ds 
But 
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ut ſuppoſe theſe Trees I ſpeak of; aræ ſuclr as 
Winter, then one would ſuppoſe; that the pres 
ning of them is beſt at ſuclr a Seaſon when their 


| Juices are moſt at reſt; and it certainly is ſog if 
wie can guard eee ee theroſts; 


for tho? the Juices at that Time are thicken'd in 


Plants in ſome Degree gr or other, yet their ir Cover- 


ings are ſuch, as will prevent their receiving In- 


jury from the Froſt; but when they are laid open 


ingz and become fubje& to the Froſtʒ ſuch 


a4 e Limb as is wounded, is always ſub. | 
jt to decay by Severity of Weather; therefore 


it is neceffary where the Wound is great; to-plail 
ſter it with ſuch Gums as E-ſhall ſpeak of in the 
Diſcourſe of Pruning. I tis obſervable, that fach 
Trees: as are Natives of England, or were brouglit 


tous from Countries uhichwrere not of the war 
meſt Laritudeg, ſuch as Pears and Apples, are 


commonly prunꝰ d in the Winter; but thoſe Fraits 
which come from the warmer Climate, ſuch as the 
Stone - Fruits, vrhich are ſubject to Gun by wound- 
ing, are left unprun d by our Gardeners, till juſt be- 
fore their Sap begins to move towards Germina- 
tion in the Spring, ſo that Froſts may not have 

| Power 


[6]. 


| Power over them, and the Flux of the Sap i im- 

mediately following, may heal their Wounds: We ; 
muſt obſerve too, that the Reaſon why Apples 
and Pears are not ſo ſubject to mortify by Win- 


ter Pruning, as the Stone-Fruit, is, becauſe their 


Juices are not ſo unactive in the Winter; for it | 
is common to ſee them fling out their Bloſſoms 


in the colder Seaſons, but we never ſee this in 
the Stone-Fruits, unleſs om have gs 
Heats. En 


A the Foot of what I have ſaid concern- 


ing the Buds of Trees in my former Diſcourſe, 


I now come to ſpeak of Inoculation which may 


be perform'd either in March, "April, or July, in 
ſich Plants where the Bark will riſe, and the 
Sap is fluent at thoſe Times ; but while the 
Stock which we are to inoculate upon is making 
its Shoots, it is by no Means proper, becauſe the 


Shoots which have already begun to grow, draw 
away all the Sap from the Strange Bud, and ſo 
it cannot be ſupported till it can join with, or 
take Root in the Stock. Thus the Motion of the 
| Juices in the Stock is to be conſider'd, when we 
deſign to inoculate a Bud into it. 


In 
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11 Grafting, it is abc to peribint that 
Operation a little before the juices in the Stock 
are beginning to move fluently, that the Buds in 
the Cion, and thoſe in the Stock, may be work- 
ing together; for the ſame Reaſon that I have 
given in the Article of Inòculation. And we 
muſt remark, that thoſe Plants which abound in 
Aqueous Juices, and conſequently have their Sap 
conſtantly, in ſome Degree of Fluidity, ſuch as 
Apples and Pears, will beft bear Grafting early, 
and the Stone-Fruit, which have more Gummy 
h will beſt Bate y Inoculation. 


It is Weit to be remarke d, that all Cuttings 
: of Plants, which.abound in Aqueous Juices; will 
ſooner ſtrike Root in the Ground, - than the Cut- 
tings of ſuch Plants, as have their Sap of a more 
Gummy or Rozinous Nature. I have obfery'd 
| before, that when a Plant abounds in Watry 
Juices, its Shoots, will be Luxuriant; and, on the 
contrary, when the Juices are Gummy, it will 
produce ſuch Shoots, which, tho' they are ſmall, 
will be fruitful : This is remarkable in many kinds 
of Fruit- Trees; Apples and Pears, for Example, 
G | tor 


for the moſt part, muſt have Shoots of one Vear, 
; before ſuch Shoots can form their Buds for Bloſ- 

ſoms or Fruit; but peaches, Apricocks, and 
Plumbs, bring their Fruit upon the Shoots of the 
laſt Summer, through the Gummineſs of their 
Juices, So that it is difficult to raiſe Cuttings of 
ſuch Trees, whoſe Juices abound in Gum; but 

the Cuttings of ſuch Trees, as conſiſt chiefly. of 
Watry Juices, ſtrike Root preſently, and put forth 
their firſt Fibres, for the moſt Part, at thoſe Places 
Where the Buds are which we bury in the Ground, 
provided they are Leaf. Buds; ; but where ſuch 
Buds are ripen d into Bloſſom- Buds, there is no 
altering of them, and the Cuttings will not ſtrike 
Root; for they are too much perfected, in every 
Keſpect, to alter their Property; the Pith, as I 
have obſer vd in the former Diſcourſe, has done 
its Duty, and is incapable of altering its Work. 
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But we have yet this Advantage, where the 
Juices of Plants are more incliniag to be Gum- 
my, we may lay the young Shoots into the 
Earth, where, after a due Courſe of Time, the 
Moiſture of the Earth will alter their property, | 
and diſpoſe them to ſtrike Root; the Mother 

” : „ 


Im! 


Plant, all the while, keeping on alive, till they 
can undergo this great Change. This is'another 
CER of the. + Circulation of Sap. 


The Seaſon of 0 3 = Tom. 6 or 


of ef enaking Layers from them, which bring the 
| hardeſt young Wood, is always when the Juices 


are moſt at Reft ; becauſe the Buds, which we 
bury in the Ground, being then unactive, have 
Time to be prepar'd by the Moiſture of the Earth, 
and to be chang'd inſenſibly, v. g. before the 
Sap is fluent, and thoſe Parts which acted before 
as Roots to the Buds in the Tree, are reconcil'd, 
upon the firft Motion of the Sap, to do their 
Office as Roots in the Earth, the Spongey or 


Fungous Part of the Cuttings, ſupplying the 
Office of the Labes or Ear-Leaves of the Seed, 


viz. to feed them till they can be wean'd to re- 
ceive a Nouriſhment from the Earth; and the 


Parts which are under Ground, may be the firſt 


in Action, becauſe they are ſhelter'd from the cold 
Winds, which'often happen when the State of 
the Air is warm; and conſequently, when the 
Body of Air is warm, the Earth, which conſiſts 
of Parts contegious, muſt be warm likewiſe z 


which one may beſt judge by the following Ex- 
Oz. periment; 
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periment. In Germany, there is a large Room 
warm'd, by having the Vault, underneath it, 
lin'd with Pieces of Iron, which are ſo lad to- 
gether, that every one touches another; ſome of 
theſe are Pieces of broken Cannon, which are 
pretty large, others are as ſmall as Hob- Nails pr 
Horſe- Nails: At one End of theſe, is a Fire, 
which by heating the Irons next to it, the Heat 
is communicated to all the reſt, which, in a Bo- 
dy, hold the Heat for a long Time, which is 
communicated to the upper Room : 80 when the 
Surface of the Earth is heated, we ſuppoſe the 
next Parts below it are concern'd, and the next 
below them, and ſo on, in ſome Degree or other. 


But we ſay, the Buds of a Plant will preſerve 
its firſt Qualities, tho' it is apply'd to a Tree of 
different Qualities ; that is, that the Bud taken 
from a Golden Pippin-Tree will produce a Branch 
which ſhall bear Golden-Pippins, tho' it be. ino- 


| culated upon a wild Crab-Stock, whoſe Juices are 
ſower and harſh, and far different fiom thoſe of | 
the Golden-Pippin, which are ſweet and high 
flavour'd. This is no more ſtrange, than that 
ſeveral Off-Sets from the ſame Auricula, or Ran- 
unculus, or Tulip, ſhall bring the ſame Flower in 
| all 


Yo 
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all its Properties, tho? they are planted” in diſfe- 


rent Soils : For I have obſerv'd before; that every 
Bud, of a particular Tree, has the particular 


Stamp of that Tree in it, which is unalterable; 
and this Bud, whether it is growing on the Mo- 
ther-Tree, or is join'd with a Crab of the ſame 
Tribe, has its Veſſels, which act as Roots, ino- 


culated into the Veſſels of the Stock it grows up- 


on; ſo that when the Sap of one is ſet to work, 


the Sap in the other muſt neceſſarily be moving 


at the ſame Time; and, one may ſay, there is a 


general Clos of the Juices in the Stock and 
the Bud of the ſame Sort, as in Animals, where 


the finer Juices are ſeparated from the Blood, 
ſuch as Urine, Milk, &c. which only change 


their Colour, Flavour, and Uſe ; as the Veſſels, 


thro” which they paſs, happens to be differently 


form'd, ſo the Bud, which encloſes the Heredi- 


tary Virtue of the Golden-Pippin, will {ill be the 


ſame, tho” it receives its Nouriſhment from a 


harſher Apple, its Parts are made to filter its 


Nouriſhments in ſuch a Manner, and no other, 
But when theſe Juices are once receiv'd by the 


Bud, they cannot be return'd again into the Body 


of Sap, from whence they were firſt drawn, no 


more than the finer Juices, in ſome Parts of Ani- 
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mals, 3 returnꝰd back into the Blood, but 
- muſt circulate in thoſe Bodies which have receiv'd 
them; and, without they can diſcharge them - 
ſelves ſome Way or other, will occaſion the Parts, 
which contain them, to ſwell and grow larger, 
from the continual Addition they receive from 


the great Body of Juices, which is the Occaſion 
of a Bud's ſwelling into a Branch, and the Rea · 
ſon why a Bud, of any particular Tree, pre. 
ſerves its original Virtue, tho? it be made to grow 
upon a different ſort of Tree. 


| While I am ſpeaking of Buds, I cannot help 
obſerving, that all Bulbs are improperly call'd 


Roots ; for, in Reality, they are only Buds, 
which include the Image of the Mother Plant, 
which they ſpring from Fibers, which they pro- 
duce when they are put into the Ground, are the 
Roots which properly nouriſh ſuch Bulbs, 


But I am, in the next Place, to ſpeak of the 
Multiplication of Plants by Seeds, and to ac- 
count for the Varieties which the Seeds that are 
3 from one Plant will produce. 


5 What 
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What] have remark d in my former Diſcourſe 
; concerning the Generation of Plants, may give 


us to underſtand, that the Farina fecundans, or 
Male Duſt of a Flower, may be convey d from 
one Flower to another, by Means of the Wind; 3 
and if the Flower be a Yellow Tulip, for Exam- 


ple, from whence the Male Duft is blown, and 


the Flower, which it is blown upon, be a Red 


Tulip, ſo tliat the Ovary of the Red Tulip be 
impregnated with the Duſt of the Yellow Tulip, 
then the Grain, or Seed, which is ſo impregna- 


ted, will produce a Tulip, which ſhall partake of 


both the Colours, Red and Yellow, and not be 


ſtrictly like either the Mother-Flower or the 
Sire: This we find certain from Experience, So 


| if we plant a White Cabbage near a Red one, the 


Seed of each of them will produce Varieties par- 


taking of both Colours, ſome quarter d with 


Red and White, ſome vein'd with Red, &c, 
which I have alſo experienc'd. As likewiſe the 
ſowing the Seeds of a particular Sort of Fruit, 
which, by growing among Varieties in a Garden, 


ſuch Seed has brought almoſt as many Varieties 
as there were Seeds put into the Ground; ſo 
that where we have many Varieties of the ſame 
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Tribe of Flowers, or Fruits, or Herbs, growing 
in one Garden, the Seed of any one of them will 
produce Plants, which will be different, in ſome- 
thing or other, from the Mother-Plant, they 
were gather'd from. And this, I ſuppoſe, gave 
the Ancients Roam to believe, that Corn would 
_ degenerate in Three or Four Years, becauſe it is 
almoſt impoſſible to ſow a Buſhel of any Corn, 
which ſhall be all of one Sort of Grain. Again 
we obſerve, that when we have a Flower of a 
ſimple Colour, ſuch as a Black Azricula, for 
Example, and that we keep this Flower remote 
from others of the ſame Tribe, which are of dif- 
ferent Colours, then the Seeds, which we gather 
from the Black Auricula will bring Plants that 
mall only produce Black Flowers. So if we have 
a Breed of White Cattle, their Offspring will be 
White, till we mix them with Cattle of another 
Colour, and then we ſhall have -a Py'd Breed ; : 
but in the Affair of Generation, Nature will, in 
{ome Caſes, permit of the Production of ſuffe- 
ring of Plants or Animals to Couple with ſuch 
as are not directly of the ſame Species. So the 
Aſs and the Mare produce a Mule; but then to 
prevent the Increaſe of ſuch monſtrous Producti- 
ons, Mules, whether Male or Female, are not 

| „„ capable 
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capable of continuing their 8 pecies by Generati- | 
on. The fame i is the Caſe among Vegetables, as 
we find in the ſeveral, Plants, which have been 
rais'd fiom ſuch Carnation-Seeds; which have 
happen'd to be impre gnat ed by the Farina of the 
Flower call'd the Carnation and Sweet-William 
but the Seeds of ſuch Plants, tho* theſe will ſome- 
times ſeem perfect, yet will not grow no more 
than a Male and Female Mule can produce any 


Ofizpring, cho no creatures are more addified 
to Venery. 


There ſeems to be the ſame Difterenee, in Na- 


IT ture, between the Carnation and! Sweet-William, 

at which produce a Third Sort of Plant, as there 

re is between the Horſe and the AG, which pro- | 
* duce the Mule. | | 
; 5 F rom hence we may learn, that when we have | | ; 
in a Mind to preſerve any particular Quality in a | 
e- Plant that we deſign to increaſe by Seed, we if 
- | ſhould never ſuffer any Plant to grow near the | 
he Plant we propoſe to ſive the Seed from, which 

to may have Power of debaſing or adulterating the 

u- Seed, and then we may expect ſuch Seed to be 

at good, or to inherit the Virtues and Qualities of 

ble . _ the 
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the ie rh ; whidf is a very neceſſary Oh- 
ſervation in the - ſaving of the Seeds of Annual 
Plants, becauſe there is no other Way of raiſing 
Annual Pikes," but 12 5 Seeds. e 


on the other Hand, if we have a Mind to 
produce Variety by Seed, ſuch as one would with 
for in the Production of Flowers, our Hopes 
will depend upon the Number of different co- 
lour'd Flowers of the fime Tribe which are 
growing together, for then there will be an Op- | 


portunity of the Farina, or Male-Duſt, of one 


Sort, to impregnate 'the Egg, or Seed-neſt, of 
another : And it would be well worth our Care 
to make our Experiments with that Exactneſß, 


that one may come to know what Properties are 


preſerv'd of the Mother, and what of the Sire, 
whether thoſe of the Male, or of the Female, 
are predominant. There are yet many particular 
Obſervations relating to the Generation of Plants 

which I have mention'd in my printed Works of 


 Husbandry and Gardening, which may be con- 


ſider' d; but I judge, that the Inftances I have 


here "EI may be ſufficient to render that 
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It remains now, that I ſpeak of the Seed of 2 
Plant, and rol e to be obſervd 


in its * 


All Seeds 3 which have been perfectly 
impregnated, contain the Image of the Plant in 


Miniature, from whence they ſpring. This 


Image is the Conſequence of the Impregnation, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary for the Multiplica- 


tion of the Species in Plants; as the Cocks Tread 
is neceſſary in the Egg, to render it prolifick by 
Incubation. The Incubation of Birds, or Fowls, 


is Analogus to the Burying the Seed of Plants in 
the Earth, that it may hatch into a Plant: The 
Oſtrich, as a Fowl, and the Tortoiſe, and many 
other Creatures beſides, which are Oviparous, 
take the ſame Way of Hatching their Young ; 


that is, they bury their Eggs in the Sand or 
Earth, where they happen to be when they lay 


1 Eggs. 


In all Seeds or Eggs, we find ſuch Parts as 
are pfoper to nouriſh the little Plant till it can 


ſhift for itſelf, and draw its Nouriſhment from 


the Earth; oo Parts are the Lobes, or Ear- 
| Leaves, 
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Leaves, which join with the young Plant and | 
incloſe it: They are Spongious or Fungous Bo- 


dies, which, by gentle Degrees, receive Nouriſh- 


ment from the Juices of the Earth, and after they 
have filter'd, and alter'd them, according to the 


different Textures they may happen to be of, 
the little Plant, which is lodg'd within them, 
receives its firſt Nouriſhment from them, and 
their Juices begin to circulate in the little Plant 
they contain; *till, at length, the Radiele be- 


coming, by Degrees, more acquainted with the 
Diet it can receive from the Earth, begins to 


ſmiſt for itſelf, without feeding any longer from 


the Lobes or Ear-Leaves, from whence it firſt 


receiv'd its Support; and then, as conſtantly 
the Ear-Leaves fall from the Plant, as they are 
then of no further Uſe to it. I might add, that 
all Seeds are cover'd with Coats, which are fine- 
ly and cloſely wrought, the better to keep the 
Moiſture of the Earth from coming too ſudden- 
ly upon the Lobes, or the little Plant, which 
might occaſion their rotting ; and we find, that 


almoſt every Sort of Seed, by Means of theſe 
Coverings, muſt paſs different Lengths of Time 


in the Earth, before they begin to Germinate : 


Some will not ſpring in the Ground 'till the Se- 


cond 
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cond Vear after they are bury'd, while others 


will begin to ſhoot in Three Days after fowing, 


This being conſider d, we are next to obſerve, 
chat Seeds, as they are of different Textures, of 
different Modes, and of different Sizes, they re- 
quire to be ſown in different Depths of Earth; 
and, conſidering their Tenderneſs at their firſt 
ſprouting, it is alſo neceſſary to prepare the 


Earth very fine and light where we fow any 


Seed; but the moſt robuſt Seeds may be ſown in | 
the heavier Land. The Seeds which are the 


longeſt coming up, ſuch, . mean, as will lie 
without Motion a Year m the Ground, may be 
ſown full Two Inches deep in light Soil, or of 
a proportionable Depth, as the Soil is heavier; 


and the ſmaller and lighter the Seed is, ſo it 


muſt be ſown ſhallower, and in lighter Earth, 
than other Seed. We are forc'd, in ſome Caſes, 

to ſow the very lighteſt of Sceds in rotted Barth 
of Willows, or other light Woods, and then on- 
ly to rake that Earth finely, fo that it may lie 
looſe, and ſowing them upon the Surface, preſs 
it down, or flat it, with a ſmooth Board. This 
is the Method of ſowing Auricala Seeds, and 
the Seeds of Ram unculus, are not to be cover'd 
much deeper. From 
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From theſe Obſervations, we may know how | 
to regulate any Seminary ; either if we have a 


Mind to preſerve the particular Virtues in any 


Annual Plant or Flower, or to produce Varieties, 


or to raiſe any Plant from Seed, with good Sucs 


I ſhall conclude with remarking, that what we 


call Corn, or Grain, is not properly a Seed, be- 
cauſe no Sort of Corn brings Ear-Leaves, but 
ſprouts directly with a Leaf at its firſt Germina- 
tion; which Leaf, Dr. Grew, in his Azatumy of 


Plants, calls an Acroſpire. This is like what 
we call, commonly, a Bulb, which 1s, properly, 


a Bud; as I have accounted for in this Diſ- 
courſe. 


Dis- 


Practice of every Leſſon I ſhall here ſet down. 


Of the different Ways of propaga- 
ting of PranTs, by 8 KE EDS, 
CUTTINGS, Oc. 


* 8 5 


: Al HE Contents of this raw 2 
as they relate to the aiffereit 

Ways of propagating of” Plants, 

fo are they depending upon the ; EE 
former 1 which treat of the Anatomy of 

Plants, and of the Motion of Juices in Plants; 


to which we muſt have a ſtrict Regard in the 
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1 ſhall . with in, of Plants 
tings: By a Cutting, 1 mean a WE” ng ter 

Twig, of the laſt Growth, tobe cat from@/Plant, 
in order to make it ſtrike Root, by drying Part 
of it in the Earth, by which Way many Sorts 
of Plants may be increas d; eſpecially thoſe whoſe 
Shoots are the moſt Juicy, or Succulent, or con- 
tain che maſt watry Juices: For, as Ichave ob- 
ſerv'd before, ſuch Plants as are fill'd with Gum- 
my or Rozinous Sap, will . take Root n 


a Cutting. rn res 


When we find ſuch as are for our Tum, we 
mult cut them from the Mother-Plant, either in 
the Spring, juſt as the Sap i iS beginning to move 
in them, or elſe about Midſummer, when they 
have juſt finiſh'd their firſt Shoot; always ob- 
ſerving that they are tender. For an Example, 
we mall propoſe the Myrtle, whoſe Cuttings, at \ 
theſe Seaſons, are tender, and little inclining to 
be Woody. The Cuttings of this Sort may be 
about Four Inches long, becauſe there will be as 

many Buds. i in that Length of a Myrtle-Shaot, | 
as one may find in a Shoot of a Vine, and other 


ſuch like Plants of a Yard long; and the more 
Buds 


El 


Buds we - bury; tf the more. Rute v we {hall have, 
and the greater Number of Roots will. Sather Aj 
greater Quantity, of Kouriſhment.; and, conſe- 
quently, the Buds above Ground will be better 
fed, and be more vigorous in their. Growth., 
The Myrtle: Cuttings will preſently. ſtrike Root, 
if the Earth we plant them in be made very fine, 
and well elos d about them, both by the Hand 
and by watering ;z but it muſt be obſery? ds: that 
the Leaves muſt be taken- off with a Raiſe care- 
fully, from that Part of the Cutting whie! is to 
be bury'd in the Ground, which, in . Myrtle 
Cutting of Four Inches long, Mould be. near 

Three Inches, that we may leave little more than 
aan Inch above the Surface of che Earth. 


. 
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a ahh of Pine en = prefer tho 
French Way before the commo } Method practis d | 
by our. Ezgliſh Gardeners. .,. The French never 
plant Vine. Cuttings leſs than a Yard in, Length, 
and then leave only Tuo or Three Buds out of 
the Ground, fo that the firſt Shoots are. always 
ſtrong. Their Way is to open a Trench about 
October, and ſet their Cuttings i in it about: a Foot 
diſtant from one another, and then All in the 
Earch,and tread it down hard; of theſe Cutcings, 
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plthilps: Nine er den Buds of ach, may only be: 
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and, ee not above Two er Thee Buds of 

each'are cover d with the Barth ; Þ tliatthe firſt: 
100ts are weak, and will require ſeveral Lear 

to _ —_ OY Es es by 
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Honyfuckle, whoſe Wood is tough and hard, it 
is the common Practice to let their Leaves drop. 
before we prepare them for Planting. In theſe 
the Buds ſtand wide aſunder, and therefore theit 
Cuttings ſhould 'be of ſuch a Length, - that we 
may bury them a Foot in the Ground, at thb 
leaſt: But I find, that if we plant our Cuttings 
in the Summer, as ſoon as they have finiſh'd:the 
firſt Shoot, they will anſwer our End much bet- 

r; but then they muſt be well follow d with 
Water and be ſet in a ſhady Place: Or, to fave 
that Trouble, we may open a Trench, and fill 
it with freſh Cow-dung, and, upon: that lay 
Three or Four Inches of good fifted Mould; in 
this prepar'd Bed our Cuttings will proſper ex- 
ceedingly, for the Cow-dung will keep them con- 
prac moiſt, and "ey the Air from them, .and 

nouriſh 


199 ] 
| touriſh. thein · It is alſo to be obſery'd, that all 
hardy Evergreens will do beſt from Guttings, if 
we plant them about October or November, for 
then chair Juices ar6 ia Ness. Aehin, me 
muſt remark; that when we collect Cuttings of 
thoſe Plants which are very ſucoulent, ſuch as 
the ſeveral Sorts of Cerens, Ficoides, Sequms, 
nidian Figs, and fuck like, we muſty; in Propor-. 
tion to the Succulency of ſuch Cuttings, let them 
lie ſome. Days expos d to the Sun before we plant 
them, that the wounded Parts may be through 
dry, for other wiſe, their own Moiſture mixing 
with the Moiſture of the Earth, would rot them, 
| The Time of making Cuttings of theſ is always 
when we find them inclmable to grow, which is 
at different Seaſons, as the natural Springs of 
their ſeveral native Countries happen to fall out; 
for Plants of every Country in the World will 
always preſerve their natural Time of ſhooting, 
wherever they happen to be ſtation d. The great 
Point to be conſider'd in planting of Guttings is, 
that we keep the Air from drying the Parts under 
Ground as much as poſſible; and, in ſuch as are 
very ſucculent, to plant them rather upon the 
natural Earth than in Pots, for from the whole 
Body of Earth there wHl exhale. continually 2 
H 3 -— Vapour 
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| Vapour rently moiſt; which will aifpoſt chem for 
i drawing Root; but i in Pots we muſt be oblig d to 
water them frequentl Y, which often occaſions 
them to rot, and if we give them tog little Wa- 
ter, then the Earth in the Pot will become ſo dry 
at particular Times, that the Cutting will be put 
aſide from the drawing of Roots, tho by the 
Moiſture it had at other Times, it was diſposd 
to make Roots: For, according to the following 
Experiment, it is a continued gentle Diſtribution 
of Moiſture to a Cutting, which will occaſion it 
to ſtrike Root, and when it is once in that Me- 
thod, if we ſuffer it to dry, the Intent of making ö 
Roots is ſtopt. The Experiment I mean is, that 
if we take a Branch of the Sedum Arboreſcens, 
or Tree Houſleek, and hang it up in the Houſe, 
ue ſhall ſee it put out Roots when the Air comes 
to be of a certain Denſity or Thickneſs, - and as 
ſoon as the Air becomes dry, and more rarified, 
theſe Roots grow dry, and ſhrink away; but if 
we keep this Plant in ſome Place where the Air 
is continually moiſt, the Roots will be conſtantly 
growing as long as there i is any Moiſture in the 
Plant; but the Head, or Top Bud of the Plant, 
will not grow at all, for that the Robots cannot 
| draw Nouriſhment enough from the Air to. feed 
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it. What! bare remark d concerning the planting 
of Cuttings of F icoides, Geraniums, Cæreas, Indian 
Figs, Aloes, and ſuch like, in the natural Ground, I 
have experienc d to be much the beſt Way; 2 they 
will ſoon draw Root, and make good Plants, ſo that 
we may Pot them about the Middle of Auguſt of 
the ſame a in order for the Green-houſe. 

The a I "> given for 3 raiſing of 
Plants by Cuttings, may, in a great Meaſure, 
ſerve for the raiſing of Plants by Layers ; that 
is, We muſt take Care to bury Buds enough in the 
Ground when we make Layers, provided they 
are ſuch as are found upon a tender Shoot of the 
laſt Growth; but the old Wood of ſach Plants, 
whoſe Subſtance is hard, ſuch as Oak, and the 
like, will not make Roots, tho' we lay them ma- 
ny Years in the Ground. The Seaſon when we 
commonly make our Layers of Trees is in Sep- 
tember, October, or November, becauſe they may 
have Time enough to be acquainted with the 
Earth, before the Spring comes on; that is, that 
their Gummy or Rozinous Juices may be, by 
Degrees, impregnated with the watry Parts of 
the Earth, and, by that Means, facilitate their 
H 3 Change. 
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Change It is a Prałtice among the Nurſery. 
men, to cut off the Heads of ſuch Trees as they 
deſign to increaſe by Layers, in order to make 
them produee young Shoots near the Ground, 
that they may be bury d more eaſily in the Barth. 
Theſe Mother-Plants they eall Stoles; fignify- ; 
ing a Shoot or Twig of a Free ſpringing from an 
old Stock; ſuch as, by ſome of the Ancients, 
was call'd an profitable Brauch, becauſe it brought 
no Fruit, and ſo, corruptly, the Gardiners uſe 

the Word Stolo, for the old Stock which pro- 
duces ſuch Branches: But whatever Layers we 
make from ſuch Twigs, muſt, when they are 
bent to the Ground, be carefully pinn'd down 
with hook d Sticks, that when we have once 
ſix d them, they may not ſpring or ſtart from 
their Places. In making of Layers to be taken 
from the Stocks, and tranſplanted without lo- 
fing of Time, I have practis'd the drawing 
Shoots of Plants thro' the Holes at the Bottoms 
of Garden-Pots, and then filling the Pots with 
Earth, they will take Root in the Pots: But in 
the drawing ſuch Shoots thro' the Holes of the 
Pots, we muſt take Care, that we do not break 
off the Buds from the Shoots. Theſe Layers, 


when 


e 
hen they have taken Root in the Pots, may be 
Earth, be turn d out of the Pots, and {et direck- 
ly in a Place for bearing. Some Sorts, as Vines, 
for Example, will ſtrike Root in Five or Six | 
Months: We may lay them in November or De- 
tember, and we may cut them from the Vine 
when their Grapes are ripe, but ſome Sorts of 
Plants require to be bury'd till the ſecond Year | 
before they take Root: And, indeed, Vines may 
be cut from the Mother-Plant much ſooner, but 
then their Fruit will not be perfectly good; as if we 
let them feed from the old Stock, till their Fruit 
is ripe, and then we may bring the whole Plant; 
with its Fruit, upon the Table, before we plant 
it in the natural Ground. I cannot well paſs 
by an extraordinary Obſervation of Dr. Agriro- 
la's, a Phyſician of Ratiabone, who was curious 
in this Way, relating to the raiſing of Plants 
from Cuttings, that our firſt Regard ought to be 
how to preſerve them from ſhrinking by the Air; 
and he even propoſes to plant Cuttings, and make 
| Layers of Plants while they are ſhooting, and 
are in the moſt tender State ; for which End „ he 
preſcribes ſeveral Preparations of Gums, to dip 
that End of the Cutting in, which is to be bury'd 
8 H 4 1 
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in the Gene which, by Experienoe, I Lind, 


will nouriſh - the Cutting, will preſerve it from 
rotting, and keep it from ſhrinking by the Air. 
This I have try'd, as alſo to plaiſter the Cuttings 
with Soap, and have found them both ſucceſsful 
even in the Cuttin gs of Peach- Trees, Plumbs, 
Vines, and ſeveral Ever- greens in Summer. The 


5 Compoſitions of Gums, : ſhall mention in another 


Diſcourſe. SLE 2210 


T 1 alſo a Method of encreaſing of Plants 
by the Leaves, but then they muff be ſach as are 
ever- green, like thoſe of the Holly, Bay, Orange, 
Lemmon, &c. which being taken from the Plants 
when they are fully perfetted, wichout any Buds 
adhering to them, and then immediately dip d in 
a Mixture of Gums, as I ſhall relate hereafter, 
while the Mixture is Blood-warm, and put into 
the Earth as deep as the Compoſition of Gums 
Has cover'd them, which may be about an Inch, 


the Earth muſt be preſs d cloſe about them, and 


very well water'd. This I have ſeen practis d, 
and will bring us very fruitful Plants, for out of 


the extreme Parts of the Foot-ſtalks of the 
Leaves, will ſpront a Bud that will bring Bloſſoms 


and Fruit, if the n are taken from ſuch 


Places, 


LIL 


Places where the Buds adjoining to 8 has pro- 
duc'd Bloſſoms. This is one Reaſon why, I fay, 
that a Leaf is a perfect Plant, which grows upon 


another Plant. | FFV n 


os $ 


Ab to what es the nike of Plants Son 
the Fruit, concerns only. the Indian Fig, whoſe 
Fruit, while it is green, being ſeparated from 
the Mother-Plant, and ſet i in the Earth, will 
grow, as I have experienc'd ; , that 3 1s, after we 
have given it Time to dry in the Sun, it will 
produce a Plant as perfect as that we took it 
from: But it is to be obſerv d, that the F ruit of 
the Indian Fig! is always in its full Growth before 
the Bloſſom i is open; and yet this muſt not be 
taken as an Inſtance to contraditt the Syſtem of 


the Generation of Plants, becauſe this is yet 


green, and the Seeds i in it are imperſeRt, HD that 
it has the ſame Liberty of acting in the Groynd 
as any other Part of a Plant. And it is alſo ob- 
ſervable, that theſe Sort of Fruit, in our Climate, 
with the Shelter of a Green:houſe, | will not 
change its Colour towards Ripening,. till the 
Summer alter the Bloſſom : And it is alſo obs 
ſervable, that this Sort of Fruit, in Summer, is 
beler with Buds on every Side. 

It 
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rb next follows, He I mention hs Mariner of 


| increaſing plants by their Roots, which is the 


Teſt Way we have Recourſe to, when we are not 
provided with the Seeds of a Plant. This i is done 


by ſevering, or cutting ſome of the larger Roots, 


near the Surface, from the Tree, and without di- 


ſturbing any of . Fibres which belong to Huck 
Roots, to raiſe the wounded End of the Root 


gently, till we can bring Part of it above Ground 
to ſtand upright, the more of it the better. 


This, by being expos d to the Air, will, in Pro- 


ceſs of Time, be diſpos'd to put forth Buds for 
| Leaves and Shoots, and make a Plant, which 


may * afterwards be remov'd; but ſome Plants 
are ſo ſtubborn, that after a Year or Two, ſuch 
Roots will not ſhew any Buds, tho' we may find 


them then alive. When this happens, we may 


graft a a Cion from the Head of the Tree upon the 
Root thus prepar'd, and we ſhall preſently have 


a Plant for our Purpoſe : Or we may graft upon 


COLD 


fuch Roots about Six Months after they have 
been diſciplin'd after the Manner above directed. 
Thus have I gone thro” the Methods of increafing 


of Plants by Cuttings „by Layers, Leaves, Fruit, 


and Roots : 1 remains that I ſhould ſay ſome- 
| | thing 
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thing An the increaſing of Plants by 


Off. Sets; but as that Way of Multiplication re. 
lates chiefly to the Improvement of OG; _ 


| hall n ave it for that DIG.” | 


- Tal A ha to _ the ſeveral 


Ways of Grafting, by which Trees are improv'd 


from Wildings to bring good Fruit: In order 


for which Deſign, our Garden ought to be ſtor'd 


with Stocks of all Sorts ; that is, with ſuch as 


are Pomiferous, or Apple-bearing ; Pruniferous, 
or Plumb- bearing; Bacciferous, or Berry- bear- 
ing; Coniferous, or Cone: bearing ; Nuciferous, 
or Nut- bearing; Glandiferous, or Maſt-bearing ; - 


and Siliquiferous, or Cod - bearing; becauſe we 


may ſometimes meet with a ſtrange Tree, which 
will only be encreaſed by Grafting And as all 
Trees, that I can now think on, are of one or 
other of theſe Claſſes, ſo our Nurſeries mould 
be provided with Stocks of theſe ſeveral Sorts, 
that we may graft the Apple-bearing upon the 
Apple-bearing, the Pru niferous Mee the Pruni- 
ferous, and {0 on. 


The Wilding which we are to graft upon, we 


call the Stock, and the Twig or Shoot which we 


are 
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are to graft upon the Stock, is: call'd the Cion, 
or Graft: Every Cion, or Graft, when it is 
| rightly diſpos'd on the Stock, according to Art, 
will take Root in the Stock, and retain the Vir- 
tues of its nnn. as I have obſery'd 
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| * Sort of plants will more dies join by 
: Eneying or Inoculating, than by Grafting; and 
there are others which will not take by either of 


thoſe Ways, but by Inarching only : Again, 


there are ſome which will only join by approach- 
ing, all which we ſhall conſider in their Order; 
obſerving, by the Way, that Nature gives us 


large Liberties in Grafting, ſuch as that we may 


graft Apples upon Pears, or Pears upon Apples, 
and both theſe upon the common White-thorn ; 
upon which, likewite, we may graft Medlers, 
the Lazeroli, and Cervices, and upon the Pear- 

Grafis we may allo graft the Quince : All theſe 


may be made to grow upon one Tree, by Whip- 


gr afting, or by Cleft-Grafting, or Stock-graft- 
ing, or by Inoculation, Eneying, or Budding. . 


So the Pruniferous Heats ſuch as Peaches, 


Neftarines, A pricocks, Cherri ies of all Sorts, 
and 


an * 


ter chan another. ES 


nog] 


and Plumbs of al Sorts, may be budded nll 


| Plumbs, or upon one another: And what ſeems 
extraordinary, is, that the Lauro Ceraſus, which 
is our common Laurel and Evergreen, 5 may be 
inoculated upon the Cherry and the Plumb, and 


be made a Companion for all thoſe of the Prumi- 
ferous Race. An Inſtance of this Sort is now in 
the Garden of Mr. Whitmill, a curious Gardiner 
of Hoxton By this we may obſerve, that theſe 


Grafts, or Buds, are ſo many P lants of | different 
Kinds, which grow upon one Plant ; which 18 


like one certain Sort of Soil, 1 We Find 


growing many Plants of different Sorts; but 


we muſt obſerye, that one Kind will proj be bet. 


| The firit Sort of + oA, which! TO 
tion, is that Sort which we call Whip-prafting, | 
or Rind-grafting : This is perform d by paring 
off Part of the Bark on one Side of the Stock, 
either after we have cut off the Head of the 
Stock, or eſe while the Head remains on the 
Stock; for it is done both Ways. If We cut 
off the Head of the Stock, then the Bark we 


take off muſt leave the Wood bare, about an Inch 


and half from the Place where the Head is cut 
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5 off e towards the Root, and as wide 
as the Cion, which we deſign to join with &z | 


then, we muſt, with our Knife, ſlit the Stock 
down. from. a little below the Place where the 
Head is cut off, guiding it with the Grain of the 
Wood, till we have made a Tongue on the Side 


of the Stock where the Bark is par d. off, about 
an Inch long. This being done, we are next to 
pare off the Bark from one Side of the Cion, and 


then, with our Knife, make a Tongue in the 
Wood of the Cion, of ſuch a Length as may fit 
exactly with that in the Stock, which when we 
have join d together, ſd. that the Barks of both 
the Cion and Stock join together, we muſt tye 
them faſt with Baſs, and cover all the wounded 
Part with fine Loam, well mix d with Cow-dung 


or elſe we may cover the wounded Part witi the 
following Mixture, viz. to Four Ounces of Bees 


Wax add as much Tallow, and when theſe are 


| melted together, add about an Ounce and half of 


Roſin, which muſt be uſed when tis Blood-warm, 
with a ſoft Bruſh; and then we need not tye the Ci- 
on and the Stock together; for theſe Coverings 


are only deſfign'd to keep the Air and the Wet 
from the wounded Parts, till they join together, 
which they will ſoon do, if the Tongues of the 


Stock 
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Stock and the Gian. are well weigh nw one 


another. When we. uſe. hig Sort of Grafting, 


without cutting off the Head. of the Stock, we. 


then. take the Bark from the Stock in any ſmooth, 


Part of a Shoot, i. e. between the Buds, and fit- | 


ting the Cion to it, as before with, Tongues, we- 


then cover the wounded Parts with ſome of the. 
aforementionid Grafting Wax. This laſt Ope- 
ration may be done when the Sap is in its higheſt, 
Fluences; but the firſt mul} be- done yu before. 
_ the Buds begin w. HD tt. fue 


n or — . a. 
by cutting off the Head of the Stock, and. then, 
wich the Knife, flitting the Stock downwards. an, 
Inch or two, in Proportion to the bigneſs, of it, 


and of the Cion we are to put. into it. We then 


cut the Bottom Part of the Cion Wedge-ways, 


of the fame Length we have made the Slit, and. 


ft. dees the Cion in the opening; we have made in 


BAYER OG ab affine $40 


Cion boch] join, or Fa wih ane anather. 


* 


If the . to — 3 — 
times it is, when we uſe. this Kind of Graſting, 


Aa as an old Tree ſaw'd offt, which e. per- 


haps 
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Haps, Gileatire: Three Foot in the Girt, thier we 
muſt be forc d to open the Places, where we are 


to fix our Grafts,” with Chizzels, and keep them 


i open with Wedges, till the Grafts are fix d 
to our Mind. im ſuch Stocks we may place 
Three or Four Grafts, but Two are enough, if: 
we could be fare they all would take: In this 
| Caſe our Cions may be larger than if the Stocks 


were - finall. In Worceſterſhire," it is common 


enough to graft Apples this Way, with Cions, 


which meaſure about Five Inches in the Girt, and 
they proſper very well: But we muſt obſerve, 
that our Cions may be larger, if they are of 
Trees that have tender Wood, than if they are 
of a hard Wood; when this is done, lay on 
ſome of the Grafting-Wax, as before directed; 
ſo as to cover all the wounded Parts of the Stock 
and Cion. In this Caſe, where the Stock is large, 


there is Vegetable Matter enough i in it to feed the 


Cions to good Advantage, fo that the Third 
Year they will produce extraordinary large Fruit, 
tho? before the old Head was cut from it, the 
Fruit was hardly bigger than Hazle-Nuts. Here 
is another Example of a Tree's growing upon a 
Tree; and as the Clift-grafting is Practicable up- 
on the oldeſt T rees, ſo is it to be done upon 

: | Plants, 


oder Mie, BY. WA, owt luc 


ledge of Plants: His Me 
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plants Which are not above- Three Months old 
ffom che Seed. This 1 learnt from Mr. Curtis of 


Pitney; à very curidus Gentleman! in the Ktiow- ; 
ftethod is; when he raiſes 
Orange- Trees from Seeds; that as {60h as he 


finds they have ot a Stalk about Three Quarters : 
öl an Inch above the Ear-Leaves; he cuts off the 
Top, and making an Inciſion eroſs that Stalk; 

bears his Knife downwards, towatds the Part 


where the BEar-Leaves join with it; and then 


chooſing a tender Shoot of a bearing Tree: that 
will match with the Stock; he cuts the Bottom of 
it in the Manner of a Wedge; arid places it is 1 


850 related before, ſo that the Barks may join ; 
then applies ſome of the Grifting-wax \ warm. 
_— à fine Paititing-Briiſh, This Operation 


may be done all . Summer lotig; and is parti- 
cularly explain'd in my nn Revolt of 


the Works of Nature: | 


4 am nent to ge of f that is Thlay- 
ing the young Shoots of one Tree into another; . 
whichi is the ſureſt Way of Grafting that 1 have. 
et mention'd'; for here, if the Part which acts 
as a Cion doès not Happen to join with the Stock; 
it may ſtill remain uport the Tres: 'To perform 
His Work; one matt Hare a Colleckion 6f Stocks 
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in Pots, that when we 1 any particular Tier 
Which we haye a Mind to encreaſe, we may bring 
the Stock to it, and then cutting off the Head 
of the Stock, we chooſe out ſuch a Shoot of the 


valuable Tree, as may, with the moſt Eaſe, br 
brqughit down to the Stock, and then we muſt | 


order both of theſe with Tongues, as 1 have di- 
rected in the Whip-Grafting, only we muſt leave 


that Part which is to ack as a Cion to join with 
the Tree in ſuch a Manner, that it may be well 
fed with-the Juices. of the Tree. I commonly, 
in theſe Caſes, cut the Tongue of the Graft half 


way only thro the Shoot: This being thus or- 


der'd, we are to tye our Two joining Parts very 
cloſe, and then cover them with the Mixture 
of Loam and Cow-dung, alſo taking eſpecial Care 
to ſecure the inlay'd Branch from flying from the 


Stoek, which ſometimes it will be apt to do, if 


it is not well ſecur d by Strings or Sticks; for 


tho' this is not a Work to be done in the Summer, 


when the Plants have their Sap in the greateſt 


Fluency, yet the mildeſt Summer is not without 


its Storms, eſpecially in June or July. It is to 
be noted, that ſome Plants ſhould remain thus 
join 4 till the ſecond Year, before we cut them 
from the Bearing, or the deſir d Plant; eſpecially 
thoſe whoſe inarch d Shoots are of a more hard | 
1 =O 
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er Wendy Nature: But where we can inarch 
green Shoots, ſich as thoſe of Oranges or Lem- 


mons, if we do this Work in May, we may cut 1 
them off in Auguſt, if we find w_ have taken 


Hold of the Scocks: | | 


"Ms We 1 cut our plants from the Mo- 
I ther:Tree, ſet them iminediately in ſome Place of 

Shelter, where the Winds may not get at them, 
for elſe the new Heads, which are tenderly join'd, 


will be ſubje& to break from the Stocks; or if the 
Stock be growing in the natural Ground, then g 


when we cut the young Inarch from the Tree, 
we muſt be careful to n chem well with 
| Stakes. 


lt 18 tha: next N I ſhall 
treat of. To Inoculate is the ſame as to Eneye, 
or to Bud; and is nearly the ſame as the An- 
cients call'd Emplaſteration ; only their Em pla- 
| eration was cutting out a large Piece df the 


ſmooth Bark of a Tree, with ſeveral Buds upon 


it, and theii opening the Bark of another Tree 
in ſuch Manner as to lay the Bark of the bearing 


| Tree cloſe to the Wood of the Stock; they then 


coverd the wounded Parts over with a kind of 
Mortar, or . prepar'd 40am; This Method is 
- ES „„ 
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Kfer and PRE in the way of Inoculatiou, than 
cauſe the 

great Quantity of Bark taken off with the Buds, 

which may be about Two Inches ſquare, muſt 


our inoculating with a fingle Bud, 


hold a good Fund of Nouriſhment to ſupport 


| the Buds "till they have join'd with the Stock: 1 
But, however, our common Way of inoculating 


with a ſingle Bud is not inferior to moſt of the 

modern Ways of Graſting, provided we take 
Care to be guided by the Vigour of the Sap: 1 
mean, that we never attempt to Bud or Inocu - 
late any Tree, but when the Bark will riſe freely 


from the Wood, as the Gardeners . 5 a in 
other Terms, will wy from the Wood. 


0 Buds, in this Caſe, muſt be fck as can 


be taken from the laſt perfect Shoot of a Tree, | 


and of the Bark in which this Bud happens to be 
plac'd about half an Inch below the Bud, and as 
much above it, and on each Side the Bud about 
half an Inch; then making the Inciſion in the 

Bark of our Stock, like the Letter T, we raiſe” 
that Bark on both Sides from the Wood, and 
then ſtripping the Bud from the Woody Parts 


which join to it, inſert it between the Bark and 


ſo that the Bud may not be hurt or coyer'd ; or 
elſe 


| L ” 

elſe ſome of the Grafting-wax, being apply'd as 
directed in the ane e will be e 
ent ee e my Et © 


- 
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4 18 now ce to «pipe: the Matod's of 
approaching, or Grafting by Approach, which 
ſome have falſly taken for Inarching. The 


Ancients, in moſt of their Works, recommend 


it as the ſureſt Way, and IL have had Experience 
enough to find it as they ſay : I have mention'd 
it in my Monthly Writings, but I know no 


Gardener that has it in Practice, at preſent; - but 
Mr. Whitmill of Hoxton. It is perform'd in 
young Shoots, while the Sap is fluent, or in 
Shoots of the laſt Growth, when the Sap is be- 


ginning to flow vigorouſly ; we then place Two 
Plants together, and paring off the Bark from 
one Side of a Branch of each of them, we ap- 


Ply the wounded Parts to one another, and tye | 
them together with Baſs ; and if they are tender 


ſhooting Plants, they will ſoon unite in their 


Woods, and may be cut off in Three or Four 


Months: And when Plants are very different in 
their Nature, as the Fig and the Mulberry, or 
the Vine and the Paſſi on-Tree, we may recon- 


cile them by this Means, as may be obſeiv'd in 
the Garden above-mention'd. As for the Me- 
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chod uſed By the Ancients, of — ov 
bowing of Trees, it was no more than piercing 
thro? the Bark, and then preſſing the Inſtrument 
downwards, between the Wood and the Bark, : 
they made Room enough to receive the Foot of 
the Cion Two or Three Inches, by which Way / 
the Cion was fed, and ſtruck Root in the Tree; 
but the Foot, or Bottom Part of the Cion, muſt 
be prun'd a little, ſo as to make it terminate in a 
Point, and when it is fix d we muſt cloſe. the 
Orifice with Grafting-wax, This is now out of 
Praftice among the Gardeners, but I find it of 
good Uſe, eſpecially in difficult Caſes : $6 Tue 
Time I have try'd it with Succeſs, Was nn: 
the Bark ag flip ah 353 Tor ect 


| | Thus 1 have gone ERS the Buſineſs I propos'd: 
in this Diſcourſe, and I ſhall conclude with ob- 
ſerving, that a curious Man, in this Way, may 
employ himſelf every Month in the Vear, either 
in the Experiment of encreaſing Plants by Cut- 
tings, Layers, Cc, or in improving them by 
Grafting, Cc. I mean, if the Winter is not. 
too > ſevere to ſhut him out of the Earth, | 
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The Mannes: of making. PLA AN- 
- TATIONS) | either for Pleaſure 
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IN a former Diſcourſe, I have hint- 
ed at ſeveral neceſſary Conſidera- 
tions, when we are to make Plan- 
tations of Trees, vix. that the 
beſt deans to remove or tranſplant Trees is in 
the Summer, while they may have an immediate 
nn of ſtriking Root, In the next 
g „%%% Place, 
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| Place, that it is improper to cut off the Head c of... 


"A Tree when we plant it, becauſe. he Ju 
the Head is on, haye:; a greater Power « 
; upon, and aſſiſting t 6 wounded R oot 
the Branches are on the Tree, the Cireu 
1 is better maintain 4 than when they: are rakenoff, 
4 for the Branches will imbibe a Matſiure Herd 
Air and Dews, and while the Branches and 
Leaves 1 mention can have che leaſt Share of 
| Action, 1 the whole Body, ppon which they de- 
pd mult be in Action to fix the Earth cloſe 
a about the Roots of a Tree, when we tranſplant. 
it, and let as little Air as poſſible come at the 
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ther, for the Air dries and ſhrinks the Roots, 


of plaiſtering the Wounds of the great Roots, 
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rot them : Beſides, when theſe Veſſels are ſtopt, 


the Juices i in the Body of the Tree are more ca- | 


pable of performing their Circulation regularly, 


/ nd of diſpenſing their Nouriſhment to thoſe 


Buds 
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Root i in the removing it from one Place to ano- 


fo that they are a long Time before they can re- 
cover. 1 have alſo. touch'd upon the Neceſlity 


if any of them have been cut, with Mixtures of 
Gums, ſo that the Air and the Wet may. be 
kept from having any Communication. with che 
5 Sap-Veſſels, which would either ſhrink them or | 
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Buds which are to act as Roots, which, with che 
Cautions abovemention d, will do their Duty i im- 
mediately, as they are already acquainted with 
their Office, while the Byds of Cuttings, ar Lay- 


ers from Trees, 1 which had already been prepar d 


for acting above Ground, would be tedious i in 


reconciling themſelves to the Change of f making 
n, 


But ws neceſſary, that 1 lay down ſome ge- 


neral Rules for the preparing of the Mixtures of | 


Gums to be uſed as Plaiſters to the Wounds of 
Trees, that they may ſerve to nouriſh the Plants 
as well as heal their Wounds. 1 haye already 
mention'd the Benefit which Cuttings, and even 
Leaves of Plants receive from Mixtures of Guns 
in general ; but to be particular, one may rea- 


ſonably ſuppoſe, that ſuch Gums as comes near- 
eſt to the Juice of any Plant we are to uſe them 


to, will be more helpful to ſuch a Plant than 
Gums which are of a different Nature. . Let us 
then conſider, we have Pitch, Rozin, Turpen- 
tine, Gums of Plumbs, Cherries, &c. to which 
one may add Bees-wax, which 1s gather d from 


the finer Parts of Flowers, without Diſtinction, 


Which! is allo a Sort of Gum. From theſe, one 
may, 
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may, 1 ſippoſe, prepare fach Compof 
might agree with the Temper” 'of any Plant, 
elpecially if we take in to our Affiſtance any 
Juices or Infuſion, Deeoction or Digeftion of 
Animal Parts, ſach as ae or fach © is gp 


be incorporated with Gant” 


Pre hex? 
= 


| ; A 
So, for Example, if we are to prepare a Mix- 


tore for Firs, Pines, Pinaſters, and ſuch like 
Turpentine, may have the greater Share 3 in the 


Preparation; but with this we may put Bees- 
wax, and a ſmall Share of Tallow, in ſuch Quan- 
tities, as that the Tenacity of the Turpentine 


may not be loſt; but if we ſhall happen by Ac- 


cident to have put too much Tallow, we may 
then have Recourſe to Roſin, ' which, in a ſmall 
5 will bind che Parts of the On” 


* 1 


. 


In preparing fach W we muſt provide : 
a clean Pipkin, well glaz'd, into which we ſhould 


firſt put our ſofteſt Ingredients, and by Degrees 


as they melt, break in the others, keeping them 
all ſtirrin 8 together, *till they are incorporated 
as much as poſſible. We muſt alſo, while this 


Mixture is gently ſimmering, ſet it on Fire, to 


5 RET it burn Two or Three Minutes : This Burn- 


ing 
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131 
ing will help to mix the Parts\of the Mixture; 
and to conſume the more Earthy or heavy Parts, 
We put out this Flame by covering the Pipkin 
with a Trencher, and we may renew it Four or 
Five Times; but as the making of this Prepara4 
tion is ſome what dangerous in a Houſe, it 18 
2 Bf beſt to be done Abroad, where we Wend make it 
. wich 1 $109 „ eee e 5 
bs” | qr : iT TER Bahre 
ie a he's preparing aſt e for Trees of : 
io other Kinds, we may uſe the Aſhes of them in- 
12 fus d in Oil, and then mixing a ſmall Quantity 
ne of the Oil with Bees-wax, ſome Turpentine, 
= and a Proportion of Roſin, to bind the Parts, 
y we {hall have a Mixture to our Mind: Or for 
1 groſſer Plants, ſuch as Elms, and ſuch like, I 
1 have uſed Pitch inſtead of Turpentine with 
good Succeſs; for I find both Turpentine and 
de pitch are good general Gums for almoſt any 
ia I Plants ; but Turpentine, eſpecially, is helpful to 
8 any Plant, as well as its own; and Bees-wax 
* ought to be in every Mixture of this Kind, far 

ed the Reaſon beforemention d. 8 


to When we 0 theſe bee 1 let . be 
n- melted, and when: they are Blood-warm, apply 
ng e them 
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124 FJ. 
them with a Bruſh to the wounded Parts," 


of the great Roots or Branches, aſter 


ſmooth d them well with a ſharp ai This 


Operation ſhould not be neglected a Minute, if 


= after any n TR of: . e is 5 cut 
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In the next Place, I come to ſpeak of the tran. 
planting large Trees in Summer, which advan- 


tagoous Diſcovery is owing to Mr. Secretary 
Johnſfoun at N wittenham, which Gentleman now 


has many Experiments of this Kind in his Gar- 


den, viz, of Trees of various Kinds planted in 
May, in June, in July, and in Auguſt, which 
proſper as well as if they had not been re- 


moy'd, altho they were very large at the Time 
of tranſplanting. | The Method is, to open the 


Trenches, or dig the Holes of a convenient big- 
nefs, to receive as much Root of the Trees as 


nn and then to prepare a large Quantity of 
Earth well skreen d, and made as fine as may be. 


N We then ſet about our Work in taking up the 
Trees with as many Roots as we can preſerve, 


plaiſtering the great Wounds as they happen to 
be made : This freeing the Roots from the 


Grqund N be done as expeditiouſly as poſſi 
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ble, * the ſmaller Fibres may not dry, and 
then clearing the Roots from all the great Clots 
of Earth, convey it to the Pit or Trench where 
it is to be replanted; firſt haying furniſhꝰd the 
Bottom of the Hole or Trench with a thin Mud 
made of the fine skreen'd Earth and Water, 
which muſt be kept ſtirring till the Root of the 
Tree is ſet in it, and then immediately pour into 
the Hole or Trench as much Mud of the ſame 
Sort as will fill up the Hole or Trench, which 
Mud muſt be ready prepar'd in large Tubs, and 
kept ſtirring till we uſe it: We muſt then, by 
ſmall Parcels, ſprinkle ſome of the fine skreen d 
Mould tipon the Mud, daſhing it every now and 
then with Water, to ſettle it, and ſo continue 
this Work till the Mud in the Trench is well 
thicken'd. Our Trees, thus planted, mriſt be 
well ſecur'd with Stakes, as thoſe planted at other. 
Seaſons, and when this is done, throw on ſome' 
of the skreen d or fifted Mould over the Surface, 
to prevent the Muddy Part from cracking, and 
letting in the Air to any of the Roots, which it 
will be apt to do in a Day's Time, -as the Moi. 
ſture of the: Mud ſinks N 
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_ planting. 
which is the beſt Time of planting, we muſt ob- 
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kee Gaal boy * * Ms: Nr] 


carefully ſtir the Surface as well an Inch deep of 


the ſettled Mud, as the other dry Mold upon 


it, and daſh the whole well with Water, to fill 


the Cracks, if there are any; and we may de- 
pend upon the Welfare of the Plant: But we 
' muſt be ſure to obſerve what I have ſaid before, 
concerning the planting in Clay Grounds; we 


muſt not dig into the Clay, but raiſe the Surface, 


A Tree thus order'd may be prun'd, or have | 


ſome of its Boughs thin'd, Three Weeks after 
life did that Work at Midſuminer; 


ſerve alſo, that after the ſecond Day's Work is 


Over » of ſtirr ing the Surface of the new planted | 
Ground, we muſt lay ſome Fern, or ſuch like, 
upon that Surface, and there will be no Neceſſity 


of watering ſuch Trees aſter ward, unleſs the 


Earth be very light. We muſt alſo be careful 


to apply ſome of the Mixtures of Gums to the 
Wounds of ſuch great Branches as we may cut 


off when we come to prune ſuch. Trees, and in 
the lopping of the great Branches, cut them 


clean to the Stem of the Tree for if we leave 
any Stumps, they will make unprofitable Shoots, 
„„ and 


a foo 
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Tree which is to produce the valuable Tit 


a rob the 


| After: this Manner; 


* 


1 have known Elms, I. 3 Cheſauts, On 
Ilex, Firrs, Pines, reaches, Apricocks, Neck 
rines, Cherries, Plumbs, Vines, Gooſeberriez, . 


Currans, and almoſt every Kind of Fruit- Trees, 
planted with Fruit upon them, which Fruit, for 
the moſt Part, has ripen' d well, and the little 


Check, which the Trees receiv'd. from this Re- 


moval, has brought them into a better, State. of 


"— than e Ba before 


1 my former Diſcourſe, concerning the Circu- 
lation of Sap in Plants, I have given my Reaſon 
why we ought not to take off the Head of a 
Tree when we tranſplant it, as the Gardeners do 
in all great Plantations: And beſides what J have 


there obſerv'd, I may add, that the. Timber will 


be ſpoil'd by it, for as it is the Stem of the 


: «ita 


ſo if we cut off the Top of that Stem, the re⸗ 


maining Part will be ſubjett 1 to rot at the Heart 
and. the Tree, if it grows, will be little. better 
than Pollard. The Gardeners, however, when 


they plant Wall-Fruit-Trees, | always leave their 
Tops on, till they have ſtruck Root, and few of 
the Trees ſo order d fail to grow well, therefor 
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planting „I have remov'd Peach-Trees, after they 


they have proſper” d very well; and conſidering | 


thoſe who truly confider what Time is. In the 


Five or Six of theſe Wall-Trees, tifter having 


will cover cheir Roots, and lay ſome Straw 
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4 K is farprizing. to find them aft o cenirduy a 
this Practice i in plafiting other Trees, WI 2n it i 
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| plain that the ae of en . che 
me in it every Tree. . GE. 


With the Methöd directed Fas for Sunimcte 
Have beck train d againſt Walls Six Years, and 


the Time this Way of planting will gain in md 
king a Fruit-Garden or an Orchard, or a good 
Shade about an Houle, ſo as immediately to an- 
ver their Deſigns; I ſippdſe that a little ex- 
traordinary Expence will not be regarded by 


tranſplanting of F ruit-Trees of this ſtanding, I 
have found that the conveyirig them from one 
Place to another has been the greateſt Difficulty; 
eſpecially if the Places have been many Miles 
aſunder. In this Caſe, I have provided large 
Tubs, ſuch as Pipes cut in Two; in one of 
which one might well enough put the Roots öf 


taken all the Clods of Earth from them; and 
then pour into them as much thin Mud as 


bet 


. b 


as Hot to fall ou or theſs — - 
to be firain'd or torr by the Motiofl of the 
© 3 by this means we may bring chem 
ſafe to their riew 1 
the Holes; or Tren 
out of the Tubs for hk 


thin, Mud, prepar d is before ; and have kept 
in char Manner a Fortnight, without in- 


—_ thro! S . 2 S with lay ing 
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But ie b neceſſary „ that we e cons 
Aider how great Plantations thay” be n 
the beſt Advantage; with the finalleſt Expence 
It is certain, that there is no better or 
Way of raiſing Woods thari by ſowing the Maft 
or Nutts of Timber-trees, where they are: al- 
ways to remain; but if we come to make 
Plantations, let us choſe ſinall Plints, ere End. 
or Six Foot in free Shoot, rather than 9 


Plants, for in all my Experience, 1 find; 
ifs | =. Plants 


juring them; or we may convey ſimall Trees 
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Rur Es for PRUNINGS of WAL L- 
TRERES, Dwarrs, and ſuch 
others, as are 1 to the Knife. 


=_s every Tree © was irn 
deſigned to remain always in 
the fame Station, when its 
Seed was firft bury'd, and 
where it firſt began its Ve- 
getation; ſo in Nature there is no Deſign of 
Pruning; but fince by Art, Trees of any Kind 
may be removed from one place to another, 
and muſt neceſſarily looſe ſome of their Roots 


133 34 


by: ſuch Removal, to contour Pro u 5 | 
comes neceſſary, that we may keep a juſt Bal- 
lance: between the Roots and the Branches; far 
when a Tree looſes any of its Roots, ſome of 
the Branches, if not all of them, mult, on Courſe, _ 
be influenced by the Loſs of ſuch Roots, 
that is, the Stock, upon which ſuch Branches . 
grow, will not be able to receive N ouriſhement 
enough to Support all the Branches, as it did 
before it loſt ſome of its Roots; And there. 
fore, when we find ſuch a Tree has began to 
make new Roots, it is then neceſſary. to take 
as many Branches out of the Head as may he 
neceſſary to counter-ballance the loſt Roots, 
that the young Ones, which are now begin- 
ing to ſhoot, may draw in Supply enough to 
nouriſh the Buds which are to ſhoot in tho 
Head, for 1 haye obſerved before, that Roots 
of every Plant, muſt ſhoot before the Buds or 
Branches, in Order to get Nouriſhment before. 
hand, to feed the Head of the Plant. In Tim- 
ber-trees, we mult always Prune off the Wea- 
| keſt Branches, but in Fruit · trees, the contrary 
is practiſed. However, where Pruning can be 
| avoided, the Tree will fare much better with. 
gut it; and eſpecially ſince che Uſe of the 
=. Knit 


Knife ie 0 lite underfivod, 1 e i - 
| moſt dangerous Inſtrument that can come into 
a Garden; for, I am perſwaded, that Three 
Fourths of. the Wall-Fruit in England, 15 loſt AM 
| every Year by the Knife only ; ſo few have we 

among thoſe who profeſs mae that know” 
any . of 8580 Matter, . 


But Paw the Knife may be well under- / 
| flood by a few, yet there are 'common Inſtan- 
ces to prove, that a Tree will proſper better, 

and/bear more Fruit without Pruning than with 
it; Witneſs all Standard-trees in Orchards, that 
have been planted very young without Graft- 
ing; ſuch as we may frequently meet with in 
| Devonſhire. And alſo the Peach-trees, which 
are rais'd from the Nutt or Stone in America, 3 
or in Italy, and the South of France: Thoſe 
Trees bear plentifully, and are not apt to -can- 
ker, as theſe are which are ſubject to the Knife, | 
Likewiſe it is obſervable, that Standards either 
of Pears, or Cherries, or Plums, &c, which 
| have been Grafted or Budded, and careſully re- 
| moved, will proſper well, and bear Plenty of 
Fruit, without any Pruning at all; in Stand- 
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But * us now enquire into ak Reaſon for 
pruning of Wall-trees :: In Order to which, we 
muſt conſider, that all the Trees, which we 


plant againſt Walls, ate thus ſtation' d, becauſe 


they are ſuch as are Natives of the warmer 
Climates, and therefore require the Aſſiſtance 
of a Wall to defend them againſt the Severity 


or our Winter Storms, and alſo to receive ſuch 
a Warmth from the Wall in the Summer, as 
may expediate the Ripening of their Fruit ; for 


a Wall, heated by a few Hours of the Summer 
Sun, will remain with a Warmth in it a long 
time after the Sun has left it, and the Shoots 


of our Wall d-trees being nail'd to it, will be 


advantaged by that Warmth, ſo as to find 
little Difference between the Warmth of the 
Wall, and that of its own Climate, Again, the 
nailing of theſe Trees cloſe to the Wall, ſecures 


their Shoots, and Branches from being bruiſed 


by Winds or Hurricanes. Thus we ſe the 
Occaſion of planting Trees againſt Walls, and 


the Advantages we receive from it, is, that our 
Fruits; 


at all neces 
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| Fruits, againſt our r beſt expoſed Walls, 
near a Month ſooner than thoſe growing upon 
Standards: If we ſhould happen to have any 


Standards of the ſame ſort, ſo that beſides the 


planting of Fruit. trees againſt Walls, as abſo- 


lutely require them, it is thaught adviſeable tg 
plant others, in Order to bring them earlier 
than uſual to the Table. In this Caſe it is 


peceſſary to conſider firſt 5 that our Trees 


have their Branches ſpread in good Order, and 
that the Branches, which we lay to the Wall, 


be ſych as will bring Fruit : Alſo we "muſt have 


Regard to the Number of Branches which we 
lay to the Wall, that we may leave Room 
enough for thoſe Shoots which will be made 
the Summer following z and again, that we allow 


no Branches to lie a croſs one another, nor ſtrain 


in any Branch, which happen to ſhoot forward | 

in a Tree; theſe are general Rules: And as to 
Particulars, we ſhall begin with the Peach, and 
direct the Manner of Pruning it. In this, we 
are to obſerve, that the Fruit-bearing 'Branches 
are thoſe of the laſt Year, and no others. The 
ſmalleſt Shoots, which have finiſ'd their Growth 


the laſt Midſummer, are thoſe which will bear, 


and the larger Shoots will be uaffuitful for 


this 


will ripen | 
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this Fear; —— a: a Nanny 
they will be of Uſe, by producing Bearing- - 
Shoots for the following Lear. — the mall, 
or Bearing - Shoots, we muſt preſerve thoſe. which 
will beſt come to the Wall, and may prune off 
their Tops, provided we leave TWO or Three 
Leaf-Buds beyond the Bloſſom-Buds, otherwiſe 
the Bloſſoms, tho they may ſet or knit for Fruit, : 
will drop, and diſappoint us. In the leaving 
of large Shoots, to fill Vacancies, we muſt have 
Regard to their Strength when we Prune on 
Top them, viz. if they are a Yard long, and as 
thick as one's little Finger at the Bottom, we 
may leave them full Two Foot long; conſide- 
ring what I have remark d before, that every 
Shoot is a Plant growing upon a Tree; and 
the more the Buds we leave, ſo the Branches 
they make, will be leſs nouriſh'd, and leſs vi- 
gorous, than if we were to leave only a few : 
and, as I have mention'd above, tis the ſmal. 
ler Shoots, in this Caſe, will bear Fruit at this 
Time of pruning, which is the Spring- prun- 
ing, and muſt be perform'd when the ſevere 
Weather is over. We muſt be careful to cut 
aut all the dead or canker'd Wood, and then nail 
every Branch in ics proper Place, rather with 

Liſt 


as aer it has * — ae hand, and 
is apt to bind too cloſe about meu tender 1 


a occaſion them to canker. 


Midſummer, when the mne is edits 
_ pleated, we mult lay up to the Wall, as many | 


of the new. Shoots as we can conveniently, in 
Order to be adjuſted the Spring following. At 


this Time, we muſt cut off all the ftragling 


Shoots, which do not grow naturally, to be 
lay'd to the Wall; obſerving to cut them cloſe 
to the Stem, which they ſpring from ; and, as 

it is in Peaches, ſo it is alſo in NeCtarines, ne- 
ceſſary to oblerve the Directions above for 
the Manner of their Growing and Bearing is 
the ſame; nor is the Pruning of the Apricock 


very different, only the Apricock is more apt 


to ramp, or ſhoot into great Wood, than the 
Peach, or Nettarine, and is not to ſubject to 
canker. When we find our Apricock ſo diſ- 


7 


pos d, we muſt bind down ſome of its larger 


Shoots Horizontally to the Wall, ſhortening 
them a little, and the January following, we 
may open the Ground about it, and cut off a 
great Root or Two, which will prevent its Vi- 
gour for the future, and diſpoſe it for Fruit- 


avs. 


on "ww 


our Bran 
which Means, the Bottom of our Wall will be 


ww. 


ape 


bearing. In all theſe run ; 
es as Horizontally as we can, 5 


fill'd, which too generally is leſt naked and 
uſeleſs. The Pruning of Plumbs againſt Walls 
muſt likewiſe be the ſame with the Apricock; 
for theſe, as well as the Apricock, Peach, and 
Nedtarine, bring their Fruits upon the Shoots: 
of the laſt Summer; but we muſt obſerve, 
among the great Varieties of Plumbs that ſome 
will ſhoot more vigorouſly than others, .and 
there will be a conſiderable Difference between 
the Subſtance of the Bearing-Shoots of one ſort, 
and thoſe of another : However they will al- 
ways be known, by being the leaſt Shoots of 


the Tree, they grow upon, and for the others, 


which are Shoots for Wood, they muſt, if we 
want them, be topt, in proportion to their 


Length and Subſtance, as 1 ſaid before; and 
it is neceſſary ſometimes to leave one of theſe: 


entire without pruning, to carry off the tog 
great Luxuriance of a Treꝛ. The other Stone: 
Fruit, which I ſhall have Oęcaſion to men- 
tion, is the Cherry, which alſo brings its Fruit 
upon the Shoots of the laſt Year, ſo that we 
muſt be tender how we cut off thoſe Shoots, 


eſpe- 


the Cherry, I am to take Notice, that tis the 


common Practiſe to top the Shoots when we 7 
lay them to the Wall; fo that we may ob- 
ſerve, there is little Difference in the Manage- 


ment of the ſeveral Sorts of Stone-fruit, which 
are thoſe chiefly, which are cultivated againft 


Walls: the Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricocks, 
againſt ſuch Walls as are expos'd to the South 
Sun; the Plumbs and Cherries to the Weſt 


and Eaſt Aſpects; and alſo to theſe Aſpetts 


ſome of the moſt forward Peaches may be 


e 
It 
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Some Cherries are apt to vin their Bloflom. . 
| buds in Cluſters, which one may always diſco- 
ver at Midſummer, but none of theſe loye the 
Knife. We muſt obſerve in their Pruning, to | 
leave their Summer-ſhoot as perfect as poſſible; 
for all that is neceſſary to take from them is 
the Autumn-ſhoot, for they do Harm, in expen 
ding the Juices of the Tree to no Purpoſe, 
There is. one Remark which we may make 7 
upon the Fruits before- mention d, which is, | 
that the Fruit-buds ftand cloſer together than 
the Leaf-Buds; and 1 have ſaid in another 
Diſcourſe, are more turgid. But before 1 leave 
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46 ee now, hay 1 ſhould 1 pieſeribe wa 
Method of Pruning Pears againſt Walls, for 
ſometimes it is thought neceſſary to give them 
that Aſſiſtance becauſe ſome Sorts of them Will 


not bring their Fruit to Maturity without ſuch 
Help, but I cannot joyn with the common 


Practice of Planting Pears, which are hard to 
ripen againſt Walls; which are expoſed. to a 
North Aſpect, where they are more out of the ; 


Suns way, than if they were in Eſpaliers, or ; 

in the open Gronnd, it is much more ratio- 
nal if they are ſuch as want extraordinary Heat, 
to Plant them againſt what we call a South 
Wall; that is, ſuch a Wall as lyes expos d to 


the South Sun, here they will have an Opor- 
tunity of ripening their Juices. But to be bury'd 
in Shade will only make their Fruit lager and 
their Juices harſh : But let us conſider what 


general Rules may be laid down for the Pru- 
ning of Pears ; of this Fruit, I muſt remark, 


as I have done before of the Stone Fruit, that 


we ſhall find ſome Sorts will always be more 
Luxuriant than others, or more inclining to 


Run into great Wood, ſome will make Shoots 
in a Summer above an Ell long and near an 


Inch 
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will ſGoneſt bags N "HY RY thers a 
to be deſpiſed, for a little time will mike them 
fruitful; that is, that, they will proc du 
Branches without Pruning 3 as is mii in 
Standard- trees, it is to be conſider d p inci⸗ 
pally, in theſe ſorts of Fruit. trees, that ſome 
Sorts will produce Fruit upon the Shoots of 
the laſt Summer, even to the very 127 of their 
Branches, other Sorts there are, which bring 
their Fruit upon the Shoots of two Summers, 


and ſome which only brings Fruit upon the 
Shoots of three Summers. This Difference hap- 


pens from the Juices of one Sort, that are m 


eaſily digeſted than others, thoſe which are 
digeſted the ſooneſt bear Fruit the ſooneſt ; of 


theſe Sorts we ought to have, at Pruvings 
time, as many Shoots as may be convenient. to 
fill the Wall eaſily, ſo as to leave Room for 
the Product of the Summer, and cut all the 
_ reſt away cloſe to the Stem. In thoſe other 


Finds, which bear upon the ſecond Summer's 


g Wood, we muſt be careful in the ordering our 
Branches, 


e Fruit Z 
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Branches, ſo as es Tk 


te bearing Branches one half, and of ſuch 
as will come to bearing the following Year an- 
ther half; ſo we may expect a good Share of 
Fruit every Year; and in the Pruning of thoſe 
Trees, which bear - upon the Wood of three 
Summers, let there only appear at one time's 
third part of the Tree for immediate bearing, 
one third for the Summer folloy ing, and ano- 
ther for the Summer after that, obſerving to 


take away that Wood which has born Fruit 


every Year at Pruning-time, which may be any 
time in the Winter, but beſt in November. By 
this means we | ſhall always have our Trees in 
a bearing ſtate, and they will not lie under the 
Imputation of being bad Bearers, which is the 


general Excuſe of bad Pruners. The bearing 


Buds of all Pears made at | Midſummer, and they 
are then very eaſily diſtinguithed, becauſe they 


are three times as large as the Leaf. Buds; and 
very thick and ſhort, ſomewhat of the Figure 
of a Boys Top: And upon thoſe, which 


ſhould remain for another Vear, we ſhall find 
at Midſummer two ſmall Leaves at each Joint. 
Theſe Rules are not ys to be obſerved in 

: the 
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the Pruning f Pears — 0 ls; but in tie 
ordering of thoſe which are pl ant 0 hs Hodge 
or Eſpaliers, for they muſt be manag'd'the” 
_ ſame. way, except only if we find our Tre 
unruly. or over luxurient, it is proper in Eſpa 
ers, to let a fingle Braneh in the made ag 
every Tree grow up without Pruning, and a8 
it riſes above the Eſpalier let it make a ſtem: 
of about two Foot, and then allow. 
into a Head; from this way of Management 
ſuper fluous Juices in the eee of the 
Tree will be drawn off, and the Branches in 
that part will come to bearing much ſooner; 
than they would otherwiſe do; and, at the 
fame time, the great Demand of Nouriſhment 
below will ſo model the upright Branch that 
it will come to bearing alſo; Aa Inſtance of 
this is at Cambden-Houſe at X e, where F 
made the Experiment ten Years ago, and 1 
am inform'd by ſome Perſons of Quality, who! | 
are my Friends, that the Year, 1724, thoſs: 
Trees where ſo full of good Fruit, that they. 


had not ſeen any thing of the ſame kind e« * al 
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11 18 upon \thieſeRules tint ue 8 
all Pear- trees, e cher againſt Walls or in EC: 
paliersg and the Difficulty" is only, that in Ef 
Paliers we muſt keep them in a regular Form, 
| and of à certain Height q but ellen We 

4 "ge our Branches horinontally, Are f 
om the other Inconveniency n 

* John Warner, a very ingenious: Gentleman 

of Rotherbhith, or Redriff, as it is calPd; his 

Gmethinglike this ih the Management of his 

Dwarf trees, with: great Surceſs: When he finds 
a Tree is inclinable to run into Wood, he 
leaves the moſt ſturdy Branch, which he can 

find in tlie Middle of the Tree, to run up, 

and carry off the undigeſted juices; theſe hep 
very properly, calls the Waſte· pipes. And this 

Method, with his judicious Rule of Keeping 

always his Trees full of young Wood, brings 

him ſo great a Quantity of Fruit, as is admi-. 
rable ; btit if we do not follow this Practice in 
our Dwarſz, or Eſpaliers, (and we cannot well 
do it an our Walls): and the Trees are yet 
too luxuriant; cut off ſome of their great Roots 
in January, and it will bring the Trees into 
* L. 3 


"nj better State 97 W. We 1 n 0 

5 that tho Standard- trees; W 101 ut; Dang, 

bear more Fruit in Proportion than a Dwarf, 

5 =. or a Tree in Eſpalier, yet che Fruit of the 
8 Two laſt; as well as thioſe of che Wall-trees, 

zi generally larger; the Reaſon is, becauſe che | 

Stock has not ſo many Branches to feed in 

a Tree that is prun d, as 
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in a Standard ; while" 


agrees with what 1 have ſaid in a former” 
Diſcourſe. Tis the Figure of a. Dwarf: tree is 


generally more regarded by che Pruner, than 


the Fruit it ought to bear, which the Rea- 
ſon it does not always produce Fruit: But 5 
tale this as a Maxim, that in the yoo 
ment of Dwarf Pears, keep your Trees con- 


ſtantly in young Wood; and be aſſured, dat 
all Branches, of more than Three Vears old, 


are unprofitable, unless they be N 2 ſuch 


Shoots Weins from. : 


PE 1 che Ma of ; Ag ey” 
are the fame with that of Pears, but in Eſpa- | 


liers and Dwarfs ; for I cannot find that our 


Walls need be . with them, and a 
Norch- Wal, or a Wall with a North Ae, 
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is in my Opi nion, fit for nothing but ſuch 
early Sorts of Fruits as we have a Mind to 
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relating to Kitchen-Gardens. 
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Vines and Figs in this Diſcourſe 


Vines and Figs ought, by no Means, to ac- 
company Peaches, or Nettarines, or other 
Wall-Fruit, for they are great Shooters, and 


the Drip of their Leaves does Miſchief to other 


Wall. 


Have thought it convenient 
to treat of the Management of 


of the Kitchen-G arden, becauſe | 
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Wall -trees, ſo * So = are planted. t to- 
gether, one muſt either be obliged to: ' keep 
our Vine under by. Pruning, and loſe half the 
Feni je, would produce, or ele to * it Li- 


-loſe our Popes. 1 
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The Vine is very — in 3 5 Sion 
of its Growth, from other Wall-Fruits, and 
ſo its Manner of Pruning is alſo as different. 
J. have, i in a. former Diſcourſe mention d the 
ſeveral Ways of increaſing of Vines, ſo that it 
will be needleſs to repeat it in this Place: I 
hall proceed, therefore to lay down the proper 

Rules for Pruning them. We are to know, 
that all. Vines bring their Fruit upon the Shoots 
of the ſame Summer, and thoſe Bearing-Shoots | 
are always produced from. the young Wdod 
of the laſt Summer, i. e. the Shoots which 
will be made in Aay, 1727, will bring their 
Fruit upon them, and thoſe new Shoots will 
always ſpring from the Shoots made in the 
preceding Year, 1726, ſc ſo that old Wood is of 
no Uſe, in a Vines unleſs it be in- the Caſe 
where we have a Mind to cover a high Wall: 
un. that many Sorts of Vines, which we havo 
©] 5 . in 


Fe ey 


In Eli, we K various N nn 
ing, ſome will male Shoots of = a 
long in a Summer,” and oth * n 


above T hree or Four Fo oo : We generally AL 
„ r 

an Inch Diameter, towards the Bottom, and 

the finaller Shoots, about the Thickhefs of A 


large Gooſe-Quill. In the larger "Shoots, 


Joints, or Internodes between the Buds, are 
ſometimes 8 or 9, or ro Inches long; 5 but to- | 
wards the Bottom of ſuch Branches, the” Buds 7 
ſtand much cloſer together : : Theſe which ſtand . 
the cloſeſt together are fruitful Buds; but ſuen 
Yetween them, ks are not 
fruitful; and in thoſe Trees Which are the 


as have long Joints 


ſmalleſt Shooters, the Joints between the Buds 
are ſhorter in Proportion, as well thoſe which 
are between the unprofitable Buds, as thoſe 


between the fruitful Buds: But this will be 


better explain d by the Figure, as Well a8 the 


Manner of Pruning, whereby we ſhall' find the 


| Neceſfi ity of leaving: the larger Shoots ſometimes 
above a Yard long, ora Yard and half, when 


the ſmaller Shoots © may not be leſt above 
half” a Yard, We Mall alſo kind chere, how 
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Example be led into the en of rep 
all n of: Vines.” Wit | 


28 2 3 ee ; 1 the Fig, Which 18 
a Fruit, in my Eſteem, of good Value, eſpe- 
cially ſome of the beſt Sorts, as the Vardone, 

the Hrugiotti, and ſome others, which I have 

got from Iraly, all of this Sort of Fruit, are 
apt to ſhoot with great Vigour, and preſently 
come into great Wood, if we have not a due 

| Regard: to prune them; in which Operation 
we muſt have Regard to cut off ſuch Bran- 
ches as are neceſſary in warm Weather, for 
wounding them in Winter, ſpoils the Tree. 
When the young Shoots of this Tree begins 

to harden into Wood, we may p expect them 

to knot for Fruit, but as the Fruit grows 
large, ſo will the Top-Bud of the ſame Shoot 
ſprout forward very vi gorouſly, and if we 
ſuffer it to grow to any conſiderable Length 
without nipping off the Top- Bud, our Fruit, 
however vigorous it may ſeem to be, will be 
ſubject to drop off before it is ripe. In the 
a of the: young Sprouts, at the Ends af 
L 4 N the 


the Bearing - Shoots, 
Buds upon the ae Wood ore. eac Deny of tl 
and the Conſequence will be, chat 

will ripen well, and the green Wood, inftrad_ 
of "ing out neee Will put out as 
Buds upon the you 


e "Shes: hits we prun d. Theſe laſt 
Shoots will be ſhort jointed, and bring Fruit 


the May following in great Abundance. We 5 


ſhall: find the nipping of theſe Buds n 0 


about June, and till the Middle of July, but not 


later. When we nip off the Tops of _ 5 


Shoots, there will flow a great Quantity o 
-Milk from them, which may make ſome: . 


lieve the Tree will be ee by this Expence 


of Sap; but there's no Danger, theſe Wounds 
will heal in a few” Mins, and” we ſhall 
be ſure of Fruit. Some few of the lateſt 
Sort of Figs may be naibd againſt South 


* Walls; but, for the moſt Part, Figs will be 
beſt in Dwarfs or Standards. I have try d above 
a Dozen Sorts without Walls, and they ripen 
very well; and, ſometimes, will ripen TW. 
Crops of Fruit in a Summer. They love a 
very dry, rocky, or ſtoney Soil, as well as 
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42A Kit 10 dee chiefly. to 4 the 5 
Place where we. cultivate our choiceſt Fruits, 
as well as Herbs and Roots, for the Uſe f 
the Table; it ſhould, if Poſſible, be Walle + 
about for the Sake of the tender Fruits, which 5 
we ought to cultivate there as well as for 
Security. This Garden ought, particularly, to 
be well expoſed to the riſing Sun, and the 
South-Sun, to give the Contents of it the 
greater Perfektion, and bring them to a due 
Miuritz Here we ought alſo to have the 
and of Water, and there ſhould: be an 
N Connection between this and the Stable- 
Yard, for the more eaſy bringing the Dung, 
or other Manure, and carrying out of Weeds, 
or other Ineumbrances. The beſt Way for 
tach a Garden to be e is to lay it 
920 | | in 
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28 — or Vines of the earlyeſt een : 
or Apricocks, or Plumbs; but theſe Fruits 
ould not be mixt in one Walk, but let all 
the Walk all of One Face, and ſo the others 
in the ſame Manner; the Walls where 1 pro- 
poſe the Hedges or Eſpaliers of Fruit, are thoſe 
-which ſhould be the principal Walks for Plea- 
ſure; and when we have Fruit, to arotett 
them, we ſhall find no Loſs in allowing ſuen 
a Diſtance between the Hedges, as may prevent 
one Hedge from over- ſfadowing the other; 
the Fruit of the Hedges will ſufficiently pay 
the Loſs of Ground in theſe Walks, and theſe 
are neceſſary to keep a Correſpondence between 
one Quarter and another, beſides the Pleaſure 
of them to Walk in, for a Walk lin'd with 
Fruit is none of the moſt unpleaſant Sights. 
Particularly, we ſhould contrive an eaſy Cor- 
reſpondence between one Part and another af 
dur Garden; for hen the Paſſages of Commu- 
nication are not eaſy, a Gardiner may loſe Half 
his Time in going from one Place to another 
about his Buſineſs, which is too much Loſs 
| | to 


i this highs happens to lie remote om bent 
Places, the Du ug muſt be brought a long way 
in Barrows, to the ſpoiling of the Walks, and 
the extraordinary Expence of the Mens Time. 
The Place where theſe Hot- beds ought to be, 
ſhould be fenced in well with Reeds, and be 
| kept under Lock and Key by the Gardiner, that 
none ſhould have the Oppottunity of looking 8 
into his Hot beds but himſelf; for the lifting 
up a ſingle Glaſs, for half a Minute or leſs, 
at an improper Seaſon, will deſtroy his whole 
tender Crop, and beſides he will then have no 
Body te blame but himſelf, if any Miſcariage 
happens. In this Place ſhould be a Frame for 
Ripening Fruits artificially, if ſuch a thing is 
deſired, and alſo a Tool-Houſe and a proper 
Place for drying of Seeds and Herbs, and 
preſerving of Fruit with Conveniences, if poſ- 
ſible, for the Gardiner to reſide that he may 
always be ready to ſurvey: his more Curious 
Works, and be in the way to defend his Trea- 
ſure of Fruit from n which ſhould be 
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Ie 
ding Man, that every Sort may der. . 
Table in its proper Seaſon; and nat, a 
frequently; it happens, to 1 a nme cat in 8 
Fruit to the Oven, becauſe they re 
fach Hands, where they are notr ure. 2009, 

and often / occaſions either à Reflection to be | 

_ caſt upon the Nurſery-Man who proved the 
Trees, or the Gardener's Condultʒ for my own 
Part, I find it the beſt way to have-the Name 
of eyery Sort of Fruit that is Fee in a 
Garden written at length upon a board, vith 
the Seaſon of its Perfection; and that Board 
placed over the Tree that every one may ſee 
it: This Method will fave the Loſs. of a great 
deal of Fruit in a Garden much frequented, 
in which Caſe it is too frequently prattiſed, 
to gather harſh unripe Fruit, and after the firſt 
Taſt to fling. it away, and then in the firſt 
Company decty the Fruit of the whole. Gar- 
den, tho perhaps it en the bel Coletti 
on in the World. 
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EYE, e 1 paws mention wa thi Play Sorts: of 
Fruits which ought to be train d againſt Walls, 
and in Eſpaliers, come no to obſerve that 
this 
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chen, bone ate plantect wich all Sorts of 
Sue Kerbe. 35 
Thyme, Sweet-Marjorain, Pemy-ROyal, Nc. for 
mry Uſe, 'w When tie b Garlithbr does 
ht Hagge 5 be in the Way, ß. 
SA ll aum ani 20 r n e oi os 
"The" ther Patts "ate chen. £6 be "UPON 
eicher for tlie Tegüminotis Plänts 6 Pulte, 
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the” Olitaty Herbs, as v Cab 
Spinach, Afpar el bi Wörts, Ge. aft Hot 
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 Kaddilk, Seite ry, Endiff, Cort. Salad, Fennel, 845 
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£ Garlick, Aichaloty,. n 
we may add Lecks as an Apxili 
male the Sum of a Kitchen- 
is to be obſerved, th 
| very ſhort Share of Life in the Year, they ar 
Crops of Three Months, and then male 


be ſown in November or Decem 


& * 
4 vb 


in a heavy Soil, but the Pea-kinds rather choſe 


a light Soil. The larger Sort of Peaſe, ſuch 
as the. Dutch Admirals, Rouncevalls, and Spa. 
wiſh Morettos, , muſt have their. Lines s about 
Four Foot alünder, and be ſypported ay. 


Stakes, andy the ſeveral Kinds 0 of | Kidney-B eat ans 
which are given to run or twine, mult alſo. be 


ſupported with Stakes, but there are ſome Sorts 


1211 


which we call; Dwarf which d do not want 


101 


Supports... Theſs Dyrars bave done their Bur Bur 


ſine; of Bearing in 3 Weeks 59 We Az 
but the. twining Sorts, of Kidney-Beqns will be 1 


: PH 140 17 


Fruit many Months, and ſome. .of them, if 


they, could be thelter'd from our Weather, 
would - remain fruitful for ſeveral Years. The 


"Difference 


* FR 4 


5 arts : e 
t Peaſe and Beans have 2 


| Was 
for others, they are hardy enough, either te 
c aye 
ſown in the Spring. The Beans will proſper 


1551 


Difetence that. there will be in Beans that grow 
1 round "an e rere 
. old chen the e cen, ori SET 
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For Beg or bungen Roots, we muſt al | 
ways lay it down as a Rule, that they wilt 
be much ſweeter in light Ground; than in heary 
Ground, and be much larger, if they ate of 
thoſe Sorts that run down deep in the Ground, 
for heavy Ground obſtrutts their Growth. The BW 85 
Roots 1 have mention'd . above; ſuch as Car- 
rots, Parſnipes, Turnips, Skirrets, Scoruanera, 
Salfifie, Onjons, and Leeks; muſt be ſown in 
February. skirrets, alſo, may be propogated by 
dividing the Roots at that Time: The ſmall: 
Roots of Potatoes may likewiſe be then put 
into the Ground. Garlick, Eſchallots, and Ru. 
combole, muſt be put into the 8 round in q 
mary, if the Weather be open and Chivesfiom 
that Time till May or June. Horſe-Raddith;: 
likewiſe, muſt be increaſed from Bits of Noot 
in ſome of the Winter-Months; when tlie 
Leaves are off. The Carrots, Parſai . Tur- 
nips, Beats, aud Onions, are Crops of a fem 
Months, but Horſe-radith, Skerrets, Roconibolk, 
| | and 


the Ground, bo get rid of them 
Eſchalots, they are to eee P 
as ſoon as their Green begins to decay. We 
muſt Note, that Turnips are alſo to be wn 
che End of July, for a Winter- Crop; and alſo 
Carrots may 2 6s. e and ſome Onions 
for the” Carat oth rind} tvs ee WP 
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LD Sos \ 1667s e e 
5 ar a 3 Reihe, Saks as Cabbage). 
" Colly-flowers, Savoys, Spinach, and: Aſp ragus, 
we muſt conſider them in their Order. Cab 
bages and Colly- flowers may be ſown about 
the Middle of July, in Order to bring f 
ward Plants in Perfection in May, but the 
Colly- flowers Plants muſt be ſhelter'd" n 
the great Froſts of the Winter. We muſt 
likewiſe ſow theſe in February, to have Plants 
that will be fit for us at che End of the Sum- 
mer; and alſo in April, we may ſow Colli 
flowers to have them about pe nga All 
of theſe Cole-Raſe are great Lovers of Water, 
and are beſt planted for Summer-Crops in 
moiſt Places. As for Spinach, it is an Herb, 
, in the . ſoon x runs % Fed, and 
Sehen 


wa 


| 0 161 * 


duet bas an Earthy Taſte, | but Wwe ſow uit at 
e Oe deck we have no other boyling 
its, or Coleworts. 


* 
* 


wy e dle, ſow it; becauſe the 
Wache Weather reſtrains the Juices, and it is 


nor J much, fill d with Earthy Parts ; id then 
bas its true Täſte, and a Crop of it will laſt 
the whole Winter, for only the ſingle Leaves 


of it ſhould be then gather'd, and the Plants 
will- make new ones. In the raiſing of Afpa- 


ragus, the Time of ſowing the Seed, is the 
Beginning of March, and when the Plants are 
one Vear old, they will be fit to plant out: 


For this End, we muſt prepare a freſh Piece 
of Ground, by Trenching it well, and, accord- 
ing to the Gardener's Rule, bury about Eight 


Inches under the Surface, a good Quantity of 


out | this Piece for planting about February, and 


ſet out Plants Ten Inches a-part-in Lines, al- 
lowing Four Lines for a Bed, and two Foot 
Space to be made into Alleys, the ſecond +Year | 


after Planting 3 for the firſt Year we let the 
whole Piece lye ſmooth and even, and ſow 
And the Third Year, w | 
not fail of a good Crop, if our Plants Grow. 
Tc = * For 


Onions upon it: 


we ſhall 
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Spring ; we. myſt obſerve, in the mea time, to. 
mark 885 ieee with Sticks who the 


we. andy; een 


Suckers in February or Beginning of 


two Foot Diſtance in Lines, and three Foot. | 
ſpace between the Lines ; this is al laſting 2 
Crop, but will now and n ee a little 

reeruiting with freſh Plants in ſore Places, 

where Plants happen to dye by too much Wet 


in the Winer , Or extream ae 


as Thyme, Roſemary, Lavender, Rhue, 


April or in Auguſt; or we may raiſe Hyſop, 


Roſemary and Thyme from Seeds fown in 


* but * e is the ae mays 


But I am now to ſpeak of sha, and the 
Management. 


The 


take care to provide a bk piece af Gro ; 
for Artichokes, which ſhould be planted from 


| The Sw Herbs VE 1 3 3 


Sage, Hyſop, Pot-Marjoram, & c. they may all 
be rais'd from Slips or Cuttings, planted in 
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The Lettice (frſt) is of various Sorts, wiz, 
Imperial, Sletia, Roman, Brown- Durch; all which 
Cabbage very well; we ſow theſe thinly among 

our Spring Crops, to Cabbage upon the Spot; 

and in Auguſt and September we ſow. ſome: of 
the Brown-Dutch Lettice, to be planted. out for 

Cabbaging early in the Spring: We bans al 

as its Leaves are about ten Inches long, we 


ſhould tie them together with Baſs, in Order : 


to Blanch or Whiten the middle Leaves. Let- 
tice is alſo uſed in Winter, the {inal Leaves 
Selen is 1 Herb proper PE Winters 
Sallads, and to be ſtew'd or boyP'd.in Soups; 
this is ſown in March and April, and when it 
has made four Leaves, it muſt be planted out 
5 upon Beds of fine Earth; and abdut Jah we 
may dig Trenches to Plant it in, about ten 
Inches deep; laying the earth we take out of 
ſuch Trenches on each fide, to fling into the 
Trenches at diſtant times by Degrees, ,as the 
Flags ſhoot to blanch them; here the Plants 
M2 4D.) Dette 


Tn 1 


may 0 ſet 6 Inches aſunder. Tis the keeping 
the Air from Plarits'which blanches them; and 


/ 


muſt be db e 8 we e a 
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Radiſhes are af \nevelliry for Sprivig-Sallads; : 
we ſhould ſow them amon g our 8 pr ing Crops | 
in February, in March; and in April: And alſo 


about Ai chatlmas, to come early in the Spring. 
Remember that all Roots which ſhoot down- 
ward, love a 1. vm * 8 

ie is alot eli, which ſome uſe 
in Sallads; but it is very ſtrong, and not agree- 


able to every Taſt; two or three Leaves is 
enough for a Sallad: This Plant is propagated | 


by Sli * from: the Root in March, 


1 


1 Charadl E! is raigd PR Seeds ſown in March, 


and again in Auguſt for Winter Uſe. | 
Creſſes are generally ſown in Lines upon 
the Natural Ground, from February till Novem- 


ber ; and then upon old Hot-Beds under Glaſſes, 


to cut them in their firſt Leaf; but we may 
have ſome Cr elſes - to ſtand abroad in the 


8 8 | Muſtard 


a Poa. 
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Muſtard and Rape, 
P. hs *. bun in the 1 e and 
= be: cut in che firſt Leaf, 5 


aſterwirds it "wm tale Care to _ F. ſelf. 
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1 muſt by alſo ſown * A it 


will laſt ſeveral Years ; but dye to the Root 
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every Year. Dill = be fown like Fennel. 
| Sorrel ought alſo to be rais 'd from Seeds in 


_ and we | ould ow Page x and 
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As to what concerns the raiſing of Cucum- 


8 Melons and Muſhrooms; 1 ſhall ſpeak 


of that in the Diſcourſe that. relates to. Hot 
Beds and artificial Heats, 8 


„or Turnep” aud KRadiſh 
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DG: the Diſpoſition of: 2 
FLOW E R- GARDEN, with ſome 
new Obſervations relating to the 
Improvement of FLOW RE RS 
and EXO TIC PLA IDS. 
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Poſition of a Flower-Garden. 
The Piece of Ground, which we allot for this 


Uſe, ought to be well ſhelter'd from tempe- 


ſtuous Winds, and yet enjoy the Sun; for 
this end I prefer Hedges of ſuch Trees as loſe 
their 


EFORE I enter vpon the 


it will be neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething concerning the Diſ- 


aa 


0 167 


1 Leaves in V inter, boca Rum the Fall 


of the Leaf to the Middle of Aprii, they are 
naked, and do not hinder the Sun from in- 
fluenci ag che G Ground: But as a Flower-Garden 
is generally a ſmall Piece of Ground, ſo if it 


was to be fenced with Walls, then would be | 


eddy Winds which would help to blight and 


deſtroy our Flowers. When I ſpeak of a Flo- 
wer-Garden, I mean ſuch a Spot as is neceſ- 


ſary for our choiceſt Flowers, and to try ſuch 
Experiments in, as relate to their Improve- 
ment; this Garden therefore ſhould be fenced 
from the publick Part of our Garden, that it 
may be ſaſe from indiſcreet Hands, which do 
not know / the Value of a good Flower, nor 
the e which ge ariſe . a 1 Ex- 
"PO oa 


( 


This 1 Piece of Ground ſhould, if poſtible 


lie near the Green-houſe, becauſe. it may ſerve 
to ſet our Exotic Plants in, -after our princi- 
pal Shew of Flowers is over: And beſides, 
all our Rarities will be. then together, and 
the Gardener will more readily take care of 
them, than if our Curioſities were ſtraggling i in 
CO Yarns" of che Garden, . Garden 
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ede to be e diſpoſed Au Bes for the 
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tion of our ſine Bulbot 


Seedlings of Bulbous- Flowers; the whole ſhould 


conſiſt of light Soil, even the Allies ſhould 


be regarded as well as the Beds, for a noiſom 
Vapour coming from t he Allies may under all 


our Care in the Preyeration of our Beds, if N 
are ſituate upon a Clay, have regard to what 


I have mention d in my Diſcourſe concerning 


Soils, not to dig into it, but lay a good 
Quantity of light Soil upon it, as well where 


Borders; what 1 call a good Quantity s is half 


a Yard. thick, if it can be done, and the beſt : 


Part of it skreen'd; when this is done, I think 
Edgings of Box are preferable to Border-boards, 
for Box is continually Ig in Value, while 
Border-boards are . 8• | 


The Flower-G 5 ö le . . in Order, 
we are next to provide Boxes or Caſes of 
ſeven or eight Inches deep, with Holes at their 


= Bottoms, theſe are for raiſing ſome of the 


choiceſt Seeds of Flowers: Such as thoſe of 
Carnations, Auriculas, Renunculas, Anemonies, 
Polyanthos, Tulips, Hyacinths > Narciſſus, 

. and 


„Roots, and. * 
Seedlings of Auriculas, Polyanthos, „and the 


* 
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and ſuch ids for from the Seed is; produced 
All the Variety we have of every Race of Flo- 
Wers. It i is a Remark I have made before, that Z 
where we haye already Varieties of Flowers of 
the ſame Tribe, ftanding or growing: together, 
we may expect great Varieties from the Seeds 
of ſuch Flowers, accord ing to the Doctrine of the 
Generation of Plants; for the ſowing of the Seeds 
mention'd before, we muſt provide different 
Sorts of Earth; for the Auriculas, Polyanthos, 
Renunculas, and Anemonies, we muſt have rot- 
ted Willow-Earth, as we call it; that is, ſuch 
Earth as we find the Heart of rotted Willows, 
or, for want of that, the Bottom of an old 
Wood-Pile well fifted, will do. But we Uſe 
this only upon the Surface z for in the Bottoms 
of the Boxes we uſe freſh Sandy-Loam, if we 
can get it; the Willow-Earth need not be 
quite an Inch thick, juſt enough for theſe Seeds 
to ſtrike their firſt tender Roots in, and none 
of them muſt be cover d more than the Thick- 
neſs of half a Crown; the old Method was, 
to lay the Willow-Earth on very light, and 
after ſowing the Seed, to pre the Earth and 
Seeds down. cloſe with a ſmooth Board; and 
if we ſow them in the Spring, to give them 
frequent Waterings, and when the Water begins 


5 0 170 1 | 
to grow. wann, fit the Boxes in the Shade. * 
| __ che Polyar n 
Care, will not come up the ſame Seaſon; or, 


perhaps, but a few of them ; but the next Au- 


tumm, or the Spring following, we may expect 


a good Crop, as I have obſerved. We may 
likewiſe fow theſe Seeds in September, which 


1 take to be the beſt Way, becauſe they have 
the Advantage of a moiſt Seaſan, to bring them 


up. But we muſt defend them from the _ | 


rigorous Froſts; as for the Ranunculas, and 
the Seeds of Anemonies, they are very licht, 


and ſhould be ſown ſhallow in the -Gme Sort 


of Earth in September, rather than any other 


Seaſon; tho 1 have known them do well to 


be ſown in February.” When we find theſe 
Seedlings come up, we muſt order them 3 in the 
following Manner ; the Auriculas and Polyan- 


thos muſt be planted out on Beds of fine Earth 


about Midſummer, and. ſhaded for ſome time, as 


= all new planted Flowers or Herbs ought to be ; 5 
and the Situation chey delight in, is where they 
can Enjoy the Morning - Sun only. The Re- 


nunculas and Anemonies which we may rank 
ag the dry Rooks, ſhould | remain in their 


Caſes 


ws Seed ee _ 


* 
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* 


cies till they Dover; A then ue mut 


mark thoſe hich" are che moſt delightful,” 
and te e their their Roots out of the Ground as 


s are detay d: : 
AVE taken theſe Roots up, * 18 


3 as OY Flowers and Leave 
; Roger” to key the Renunculas Roots in dry 
Sand ; but the Sand mut be very dry, or the 
Root will rot; ; Or, a according” to the common 
Method, keep them in Paper-bags in'a dry 


Place: The Renunculas and Anemonies will, 
for the moſt Part, bloffor the fame Year they 
come vp, and ſome the ſecond Year, at which 
time we may expelt Powers from the Au- 


riculas and Polyanthes, and need not ſeruple 
to remove ach | as We like beſt | into Pots, 
while han Bo ale in Flower. . 3 


5 


* [4 


In che next place, we muſt provide Caſts 2 
for the Seeds of 3 9 Tri 


I [ = * 


other curious Bulbs, | The Earth. for theſe 


Thould be very fine and light ; and for the time. ö 
of ſowing the Seeds, it ſhould be as ſoon 2s 
they are ripe; J * remembring the Rule I aye 


laid down before, that all Seeds, in pro- 
Portion to their Weight and 2 muft 
he 
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— the firſt Year, but we muſt have a little pa- 


ee 


be ad Ap or thallower . in the Earch; 


the lighteſt and we keſt of theſe will not Pas | 
to be cover'd thicker than the eighth Part of | 
an Inch, and the, moſt Subſtantial of them not 


quite half an Inch, Theſe Seeds will come up 


tience before they will come to Flower, 4 


four. or five Years, it may be; but then We are 
ſare of new Varieties, and our: Labour will 
be well recompenced. When we have once 


begun to make ſuch Seminaries, we. ſhould ſow 


of theſe Seeds every Year, to haye a Succeſh on 


of them; and in the mean time we mall be 


be amuſed with our Seedling - Auriculas, Re- 
nunculas, Polyanthes, and Anemonies ; befides 
the Varicties which we may expett from Seed- | 


lin g-Carnations, which 1 ſhall mention by and 


by; but in theſe young Nurſeri ies of Bulbs, we 


are to obſerve, that the July after . the Seeds 
are come up, we ſhould plant them into other 
Caſes about an Inch and half aſunder, let them 
ſtand. in ſome es which 18 well expoſed | to 
the Sun . and where they may be thelter d from 
ſevere Frofts : : The third Year, we may plant 
them in Beds about four Inches apart; z and the 
Yar after that, only take them up for a few 

Days 


Dee. K „ If 


fy © = 
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Days, in hot dry Weather, in July; at 40 
51 prepared for them, plant the 
„ Nrtifſſus, and Bulbous-Irig ix 
Inches . aud the Crotus four Inches; a and 
let tliem ſtand to Flower. In the bing or 
the Seeds for theſe Seminaris, the See muſt 
be” perfectly ripe and dry, when we gather it; 
and if we ſave it from ſack! Plants as oa : 


among a good Collection, > 'we may expel? W 


riety enough from it, according to the Sytem 
of the Generation of Plants. Samiel Trawell, 
Eſq; has had prodigious Succeſs in His Un: 
dertakings of this Kind, in his Gardens at 
Poplar; eſpecially in raiſing of Tulips and Hya- 

_ cinths from Seeds: The Tulips particularly 
are remarkable, becauſe he ſaved the Seed froim 
one Sort of Tulip, call'd. „The Triumph of Euript, ; 
which has a particular Manner of fowering, vety 
different from any others; but as this Blower 
ſtood among many other curious Tulips, o 
the Seedlings partake of them all, and many of 
them out- do the very beſſ Tulips that Have 
yet appear'd in the World;z-and his Hyacinths 
likewiſe are no leſs to be admured. 
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£ The Seeds. I PMs vr. Vin Haren 
0 ought, all to be ſaved from the beſt variagate 
Flowers, which have. ſtood in a good Colle: 


ion, The Earth to ſow them im mould be 
fine findy Loa, well ſifted, and the time of 
ſowing - ſhould be about the Beginning of 24ay z 
for if we ſow them ener they will grow 


too much into hard Branches; inclining to 
be woody, and we ſhall hardly get any Layers 


from them' the ſecond Year, when they come 
to blow: We may ſow theſe upoh an open Bed, 


and, plant them out the Auguſt following, to 


| ſtand for flowering ; the Beds we tranſplant 
them upon ſhould be narrow, ſo as to hold 


only two Rows in each; letting the Plants 


ſtand about a Foot aſunder, for the. better 
Convenience of making Layers of ſuch of them 


as happen to by worth n 

The 8 or Sow-beads, are ny en- 
creaſed by Seeds ſown in Caſes of _ Earth, 
as ſoon as the Seeds are ripe. 


Having FOR fe forth 4 Manner of raif 


ing our moſt curious Flowers from Seeds, 1 
5 dome 


4 
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| ulas Hyaciaths and; Bulbous 
* they- ſhould. be taken out of the Ground 
as ſoon as their Seed is full ripe, and th 
Stalks and Leaves are decay d, for. 0 long 
as they are growing, or are green above 
Ground, ſo long are their Bulbs improving 
in the Ground, from the Juices which: cireulate 
from the Leaves and Stems;:; But when the 
Work of Circulation is over in the Leaves, it 
ceaſes in the Root alſo, and we may take 
chem up z for which Work; We. aud always 5 
ing our Roots clean, lay; eee Mats ex- 
poſed to the Sun, for à few. Days, without 
letting any Rain fall upon. them, mer ſuſſer 
them to receive any Moiſture from the Dews. 
When they are throwly dry, put them in Paper 
Bags, and lay them in a dry Place till Septem- 
| ber, when we may plant our bearing Roots 
of Tulips and Bulbous-Iris, and Hyacinths; 
but it may be the End of the Month before 
we put the Renunculus and Anemonies into 
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ant our Crocus, if t 
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Roots, * and chuſe out the largeſt Buds for 
blowing, and pläuf the Off-ſets' in ſome by 


Place. The Narciſſus Roots and the Junquil, 


muſt never remain above a Month out of the 


Ground; they may be taken up in June, and 


put in again in July; for they are very for- 
würd to ſhoot. It is a certain Rule, that all 
Bulbous Roots may be taken out of the 
Ground, when their Leaves and Flowet-talks 
are wither'd and decay'd, ind ſhould be put 
in again before they begin to fprout'; then 


our tranſplanting them from one Place to ano- 


ther will be ſafe : For my Part, 1 know no 
Neceſſity of taking any Bulbs out of the Ground, 


but to ſeparate their Off. ſets from them, 
or when we want” to: Things" chem, from one 
Soil to another. de n 1 


ng es \ 
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As for the e 4 and Auiellus, they 
del icht in the ſame Manner of Treatment, 
that is, the Soil for them ſhould be light ſandy 
Loam, and when we plant them in Borders 
under Walls, thoſe Borders ſhould lie ſteep 

and 


i 
a Llopeing, to fling off the Wet, but we 


muſt always chuſe out ſhady Places for them. 


The time of encreaſing theſe, by taking off 


their Off. ſets, is when they have almoſt done | 
flowering, or at St. James-tide; which Work 
mould be done every other Year, at furtheſt: 

The Polyanthos will proſper much better in 


Beds than it Pots, but our fine Auriculas muſt 


be potted, that we may ſhelter 'them when 


they are in Flower; for their Beauty is loſt 


if we fuffer their Flowers to take the Rain, 


which daſhes off the fine Duſt which give 
them their rich ps; 


The Carnation or Jul 5 Fl ower, o ought alſo to 
| wht in Pots, when we blow them in a 
Collection: The time of laying them for En- 
creaſe is as ſoon as the Layers or Shoots, 
growing about the Roots, are long enough 5 


* 


that is, when they have five or ſix Knqts or 


joints between their Roots and the Crown or 
Tuft of Leaves. We then clear away the Leaves 


from the Joints, and with a fine Fenkniſe cut- 


ting one of the Joints half through, we then 
turn our Knife and ſlit it upwards towards 
158 5 „5 -- che 


OY * HY 
the ES Joint; and ſo pin it down into ths 
Earth, with a little Hook of Wood. Some- 
times we may do this Work in June, and 

fometimes not till July, tis as the Layers are 
fit for it: When theſe have taken Root, which 
will be in fix or ſeven | Weeks time, if we 
keep them water'd, take off the Layers, and 
plant them in finall Pots about four Inches 
over, in which we may let them remain till 
the Middle of February following; and then 
turning them out, with the Earth about them, 
we muſt plant them, but we muſt. take care ; 
to ſhelter them in ſevere Weather, in ſuch a 
Place where they may have Air enough. As 
| ſoon as theſe Plants begin to ſpindle for 
flowering, we muſt ſet Sticks by every one of 
them, in order to ſecure the Spindles from 
breaking by the Winds; we tie theſe gently. to 
the Sticks, with Baſs, and when their Buds 
appear, we take away all but two or three, 
that the Bloſſoms may be ſtrong; one Bloſſom 
upon à Stalk is enough, if we word have them 


large. 


Haring 
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— now + ww PR proper de for 
* Management of our choiceſt Flowers, 1 
hall proceed to give Directions for the order- 
ing of thoſe Flowers, which are calbd Yiva- 
ceous; what 1 mean by vivaceous Flowers, are 
ſuch, whoſe Roots are conſtantly laſting and 
increaſing in the Earth, and which put forth 
Flower- ſtems every Spring, which decay as 
ſoon as they have done Flowering; of theſe are 
the Peony, the Aſters or Stanwort, and many 
others: The time of increaſing them is, while 
they are vacant of their Flower-ſtems, and we 
may part their Roots ſafely, This is a ge- 
neral Rule which ſerves for all * of this 5 
Nature. | 


The fibrous-rooted Flowers, which are con- 
ſtant above Ground ; ſuch as the Violet, &c. 
the beſt Time of tranſplanting or increaſing 
them, is juſt before they make their Spring-Shoot, 


or about ed 


The Sock iy. Flowers, Wall-Flowers, and 
1008 like, which will endure two or three 
. „ Vears 
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va only, muſt be abs from Seeds ſoun 
in March; and we may alſo raiſe * : 67} 


ms” in Lino or thei ens, 
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is remains now. chat 8 ſoak of Annal-Flos 
wers, w which may be ſown upon the natural 
Ground; for the more tenderer Sorts, I have treat- 


ed of them in the Diſcourſe of Hot · beds and ar- 


tificial Heats. Thoſe which I ſhall mention 


here. are the Lark-ſpurs, « Corn-bottles, Lobels, 
Calch-fly, Flos Adonis, Poppies, Annal-Stocks, 5 


Candy-Tufts, Venus-Looking-Glaſß, Venus-Na- 
vel-Wort, Lup'nes, Scarlet - Beans; Wing d Peaſe, 


| Sweet-ſcented Peaſe, and ſuch like; we may 
ſow them all, but the four laſt, in March; and 


the other four will do better to be ſown in 
April. We muſt be ſure to Water evrey thing 
we tranſplant; very well, for a good Watering 


at that Time, ſave a great many Waterings, 
And the beſt Time of the Day to tranſplant. 
in Summer, is in the Aſternoon; a little before 
the Sun is going down; for the Dews of the 


| Night help the Plants. It 1s alſo neceſſary, 
iF it can be done conyeniently, to ſhade all 


Plants for three or four Days, after tranſplant- 
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- This come to DES. of eee We 
muſt; firſt - confider eyery Exotic or Foreign 
Plant, is maintain d by the ſame Principles of 
Vegetation, as the Plants of our own Country: 
We muſt underſtand likewiſe, that all ſuch 
5 Plants as are brought to us from Abroad, do 

not require Shelter in the Winter; we, muſt 
learn the Countries they came fr om, and con- 
ſider the Climates, in Order to give them ſuch 
a Share of Heat or Cold with us, as they en- 
1% d when they were at Home.. We, ſhould 
alfo inform our ſelves, of the Times when their 
Spring happens in every. Country we receive 
Plants from. All which we eaſily learn from | 
the Name of the Country 31 for that being given, | 
ve. have - the Latitude in Courſe. from the 
 Mapps, * and then by finding out the Courſe 
of the Sun, We know e that Country i is the 
moſt influenced by the Sun, and may judge 
in What Degree ſuch a Country is heated by 
1 it. ; For the better Information of the Gardeners 
in theſe Particulars, I have publiſh'd a Table 
of Latitudes and Degrees of Heat, in my 
| Monthly Works : * and have regulated Ther- 
N; AV mon 


| mometers - accordingly, to aft with the mare 
certainty, when we apply any of our artifi- 
cial Heats to Plants ; which Mr. John Fowler, 
an excellent Mathematical Inftrument-Maker, 
in Swithin's-Ally by the Royal-Exchange, has ſo 
_ contrived, that all of his making are exact in | 
their Motions one to another; or, as one may 
fay, work together in true Proportions; ſo that 
thoſe in Hot-Beds, Stoves, Green. houſes, or 
other Places, bear a juſt Proportion to one ano- 
ther, with regard to their different Degrees of 
Heat or Cold. It is neceſſary however to 
know, that fifteen Degrees higher than his 
Degree of Heat, mark d for the Ananas or Pine- 
Apple, is ſuſſicient to ſupport Plants which are 
brought to us from under the Line, or ten 
Degrees Latitude on either Side of it. And 
1 think it is impoſſible to come nearer a cer- 
_ - tainty, than by this Method; becauſe we may 
always manage our Fires ſo, as to keep the 
Air in the Houſe, within few Degrees more 
or leſs of the Point we aim at, as will appear 
by the Spirits in the Thermometer. As for 
Plants which come from Places between ten 
D, and wo: or three and twenty Degrees ; 
Latitude, 
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Lit we ES keep the Air of our TINS 
ſervatory ſo warm, as that the Spirits in the 
Thermometer may riſe to the Height, where 
a the Word Ananas is placed. The Plants len 
are brought from thoſe parts of the World, as 
lie between the Latitudes of twenty three and 
thirty fix, will require another Houſe, where 
the Heats need not be ſo great as the former; 
and then a common Green-Houſe, which will 
only keep out Froſts, will be ſufficient to pre: 
ſerve ſuch Plants in the Winter, as are Na- 
tives of Countries lying between thirty-ſix and 
forty eight egrees Latitude; and for all 
other Plants, growing in Latitudes from forty 
eight to the moſt Northern Latitude, they will 
do beſt abroad in our Climate; we ſhould by 
no means give them Shelter in an Houſe; nor 
attempt to give them any artificial Warmth 
upon any f account; for Warmth is quite con- 
trary to the Nature of ſuch Plants, as are Na- 
tives of the frozen Climates; which I think 
neceſſary to hint at, becauſe I have known 
ſome ingenious Gardiners, who by applying 
artificial Heats to Plants brought from PN on's 
Bay, have e them | 
. With 


* 6 1 
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With all the Plants which we receive from 
Abroad, we ought to have an Account of the Soil 
and Situation where they grew; for it is re- 
markable, that there will be as much Diffe- 
rence between the Temper of the Air on the 
South Side of a Mountain and on the North 
Side, as one ſhall find in fix or ſeven Degrees 
of Latitude upon a Plane. And again, we may 
remark that all Trees of the Firr-kind, or 
others of the like Sorts, which abound in Te- 
rebintine Juices, will bear to ſtand abroad with 
us, tho we find them naturally growing be- | 
tween the Tropies ; and as for the Soil, it 
is as neceſſary to be known, becauſe we find 
that ſome Plants are natural to Boggs, others 
to Rocks and ſtony Ground, and ſome which 
are Inhabitants of the Waters only; ſo that if 
we were to attempt the Culture of ſuch Plants 
in a contrary Manner from their natural Mode 
of 3 we . l chen. 
6 ; 
Upon che Foot of theſe gene ral Remarks, 
the Culture of Exotic - Plants may be render'd 
eaſy and familiar, and without conſidering chem, 
our Labour muſt always be uncertain. 5 
| In 
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tn Andes At to 1 us in our 2 i 
wich regard. to the Culture of the moſt . tender ; 5 
Exotic-Plants, it will be neceflary that 1 lay | 
down a few: proper. Rules to be obſerved: in. 
Building of Stoves and Green-Houſes, | in all 
Edifices of this Nature, our firſt Conſideration 
ought to be the: Situation; ſo that the Front 
of our Building may receive the Benefit of the 
sun, as much as poſſible in Winter; it is there- 
fore we chuſe to lay our Front expoſed to 
the South, or South-Eaſt; which laſt I think 
much the beſt, becauſe our Houſe then receives 
the Morning · Sun, which is of great Moment 
after the long Nights. In the Fronts of theſe 
Conſervatories we cannot have too much Glaſs, 
and, if poſſible, the whole Front ſhould be Glaſs, 
if the Roof of the Houſe could be ſupport- 
ed. On the other hand the Back-Walls 8 
ſuch Conſervatories cannot well be too thick, 
to keep the Cold Northern-Air from pene- 
trating into the Houſe; and for the Eaſt and 
Weſt ends, if our Houſe fronts the South, it is 
neceſſary to have a large Pannel of Glaſs in 
each of them; for in the Winter, when our 
tender 


in 0 


tender plants want the Sun the moſt, and 


the Weather Is: moſt Mapa ns ne e 
Galf an Hours Sun is of extraorc ; 


to Plants, in cc correcting the Dae ne . 
and no Bere mould be loſt of recei- 


ving the Sun at any time of the Day, when 


it has any power; for every Minute of the 
Sun's Preſence rariſies the Air in our Houſes; 
tion than it was 


and puts it into a quicker 
before, till in a quarter of an Hour our Houſes 
will be warm, and will continue nearly of the 
© fame Warmth till ſixteen or eighteen Hours 


| afterwards, if we do not prevent it by letting 


in the cold Air upon it, when the Sun is gone 


off: The Obſervation I make concerning the 
Air's remaining warm fo long as ſixteen Hours, 


if we do not open the Doors, is done by 
obſerving the Height of the Spirits in the 


Thermometer, which one may e eaſily 
thro' the Windows. 


But eee how neceſſary it is, 
when we have only a ſhort Gleme of Sun- 


Mine, to let our Houſe remain cloſe till the 
Morning following, yet it is as neceſſa ry to 


: refreſh 


bs 


TE 


ö kf our Mouse ſometimes with Air Kol 
abroad, which ought to be as Segen as pol. 
fible, always having regard to the Climate our 
Plants come from; and to judge, in ſome Sort, 
what Degree of Cold they will bear without 
injury; 1 have therefore thought it neceſſary 
in all Conſervatories, which 1 have built for 
the Preſervation of tender Plants, to make the 
Entrances into them from ſome Room, rather 
than to let in the open Air at once upon the 
Plants; by which Practioe, I found that my 
Plants proſper'd, and flouriſhed better than 
e vrhere 88 e Was wanting, 


| The Floors of cheſs eee ſhould 
rather be laid with ſquare Tiles than with 
any Hard Stone; becauſe ſuch Stone, as it is 
very hard, is apt to condenſe the Air of the 

Houſe, and have a Dew lie upon them in 
mo iſt Weather, which is no way healthful 
to Plants; but the Tiles 1 ſpeak of, are ſo 
ſpongey that they imbibe the Moiſture of the 
Air of the Houſe, and prevent thoſe pernicious 
Damps, which occaſion Mouldineſs upon Plants, 
which is very frequent in ſuch Conſervatories 
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as are _pav'd WY hard Stone or Marble. N = 
is a Floor of Boards proper in ſuch a Place, 


becauſe by frequent watering our Plants, a 
boarded Floor will ſoon rot. Again, we muſt 


obſerve in building our Conſervatories for the 
moſt tender Plants, I mean ſuch as are Natives 
of Places near the Line, or Ten, or Fifteen 


Degrees Latitude on either Side the Linez ſuch 


Conſervatories ſhould be very ſhallow, that is, 


between the South - Front, and the Back, not above 
Seven or Eight Foot, provided that the Glaſſes 


in the Front are as high; and ſo in Proportion 
to the Height of the Glaſſes in the Front, we 


may make our Stoves deeper or wider. Some 
are of Opinion, that the Front Glaſſes of ſuch 


Houſes thould lie ſloping, ſo as to drop about 


a Foot from the upright ; but. I do not ſe 


any great Occaſion for that Situation of the 


Glaſſes, if our Front is all Glaſs, there are good 
i Examples of this Kind at Chelſea Phyfick-Gar- 
den. We ſhall alſo find it neceſſary in ſuch 
- Structures to raiſe the Floor about Two F oot 


above Ground, becauſe under ſuch F loom 


muſt lie our Pipes of Conveyance for Heat, 
or what are generaly call'd F lues, which never 


Should - 


Hould be bury'd in the Ground, for the 
Moiſture of the Earth damps the Fires. Theſe 
Flues ſhould run from the Fire- place alon 8 the 
Front of the Conſervatories, and turn at the 
End with a Sweep, and then along the Back 
of the Houſe, and up a Chimney. The Fire- 
place ſhould be large, like an Oven, and co. 
vered with an Iron- plate; which Plate, being 
once heated, will keep the Air of the Houſe 
dry and warm a long time, with a ſimall Fire 
of Turfs or Peats, or ſuch Cakes as are made 
by the Tanners of their old Bark. And it 
muſt be obſerved, that when we begin to make 
Fires in theſe Stoves, we muſt continually 
| keep them on Foot, till the Seaſon is warm 
: enough to leave them off, which our Ther- 
mometer will inform us, as well as inſtruct us 
when our — is too hot, which is as great 

a Fault as being too cold: If our Houſe 
ſhould happen to be over-hot, the Air will 
conſequently be too dry, and the Plants will 
ſuffer by wanting the N ouriſhment which they 
draw from a free, warm Air; but we may re- 
medy this, letting in freſh Air from the Room 
adjoining, thro' Pipes which one may place 
e | | . 


I 
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in the Wall for that purpoſe. It would be 
mth likewiſe to take care, that our Roof be 


well lined with Straw, to prevent the Cold on 


that Side; and I think that good Shutters to 


the Windows in the Front, would be neceſſary 
in ſevere Weather, tho ſome uſe Mats only 


to cover their Glaſſes when the Weather is 
extream Cold. Theſe are the neceſſary Pre- 


cautions to be taken in building our Hot- 


Houſes ; only to render them uſeful in Sum- 
mer as well as Winter, we may have a Trench 


in the Floor, about four Foot wide, and within 


four or five Foot as long as the Stove, and 
about two Foot and half, or three Foot deep, 


to be brick d on all Sides: The Uſe of this 
Trench is for Tanners-Bark in the Summer- 


time, into which we muſt then plunge tlie Pots 
with our Ananas or Pine-Apples, and ſuch 
other Plants a8 Come | from the hotteſt Coun- 


tries. 


But over Stove Fir-Plants, which require a 


leſs Share of Heat, we may allow it to be 


ten Foot wide, and uſe our Fire-Flues with 
Gentleneſs, allowing more Air in this than the 


Plants 


Plants in the SG will ws 1 our Green- 
Houſe, if the Front to the Cieling is 16 or 
18 Foot high, then we may ſuffer it to be 


16 or 18 Foot wide, and our Windous ſhould 


be the ſame Heighth ; obſerving alſo, that the 


Peers of Br ick-work between the Glaſs, be as | 


narrow as can be, for the ſafety of the Roof; 
for if the Peers be thick, then we ſhall, neyer 
have the Sun full in the Houſe, but at Noon; 
which is the Caſe of many large, pompous 


'Green-Houſes, which have been built * 
the laſt twenty Years, 


hs "Tis to be obſerved, that a large Green- 
Houſe will keep the leaſt tender Plants, ſuch 
as Orange: trees, and ſuch like, much better 


than a ſmall one; becauſe the Quantity of 


Air which is contain d in a large Space, will 


be longer nouriſhing to Plants, than what 


can be encloſed in a ſmall Houſe; ſometimes 
the Severity of the Weather will occafion 


the Gardiner to encloſe his Green-Houſè for 
| a Month or more, without giving any Air 


at all; and then upon admitting freſh Air, 
on ſudden it will have as bad an Effect upon 
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Sen fil nouriſting to > "Plits 5 2 aid 
Admiffion 6f' freſh Air upon boch a Body of 
cneloſed Air, will not 10 readily hurt tlie 
Plants, when it is to be let in upon a 


r e, And chen ie n 4 Flood 
"make good che Deficiency: this would - 
| ſhed” "their Leaves, and make 6 ti. 


mall” Body of enclo 'd Air. The late Lord 
Capell had no Regard to Glaſs. in the Front 


of his Green-houſe, for Orange-trees, Myrtles, 


and ſuch like; and in the place of it, put 


Canvas Saſhes and Shutters to them; for 
te well- knew. how neceſſary Air was to Plants 
of their Nature, and as well knew the Igno- 


rance of the Gardiners of his Time, in judg- 
ing of the proper Seaſons to give Air to 
confine Plants; and therefore provided againſt 
it * Kauz nn ang 4. ainft rent we hd 
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wok her eee bros Shear; that 
at the ſcveral Waterings which? we 74 give 5 


to Me ee ac may paſs. eaſily | | 


re is not à free Paffage, | 


an e er 
1 Joie e in à Ane Diſeourſe,! where 


I have alſo taken Notice of the Quantities of 


Water which ſnould be diſpenced to different 
kinds of Plants, in that Maxim, that the 


meſt ſucculent Plants require the. leaſt Share 
| of. it. And f it is neceſſary 0 obſery ei like. 4 


wie, that the very fucculent Plants of all, 
ſhould" liave no. Water from the End of SN by 


tember to the Middle of March, if we do not 
keep them in our hotteſt Houſes, where the 
Air is kept dry all the Winter; "ou: the com- 


mon Moiſture of the Winter Air in Green. * 


Fa 1s ſufficient” Wiles wo 
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As for the Earth for Orange trees 4 
others, which are to undergo the Fatigue . 
the Houſe, it ought at ways to be indi ifferent- 


ly "bit, for the better Paſſage 'of the Water 
4 „„ „„ throngh | 


the. Roots; as 
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1 85 Diſcourſe, For the. Seaſons'; of . 


| which they come from on this Skle the 
thoſe of the moſt Northerm Latitudes; which 
muſt be honſtd; maybe ſet abroad fitſt, '-and/ 
ſet the laſt inte the Houſes, but it is dange- 
1 are over, and to leave them ; abroad till 
. Linart Froſts begin 3. fort Myrtles, and ſuc FE 
Sorts, April is commonly the Seaſon: oft ſetting 
them out, and October of putting them into 
the Houſe; but Orange: trees, and the Plants 
that accompany them, is hetter about the Middle 
| of May, and Middle of - 
| out and in; obſerving, if 26 ech at darf 
| N Out in wet, and into the Houſe in ry we. 
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1 Sonneberg of the tendereſt Sorts, which 
may come abroad in Summer, muſt ſta u till 
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Ladies: Being a Collection of the fineft 
Opera Songs and favourite Airs out of the 


moſt celebrated Operas, tompbs'd by Mr. 
Handel, Bononcigs,, Attilio, Ke. in Engliſh and 
Italian: To which is added, ſeveral choice 
Songs of Mr. Handels, never before printed 


(in two Volumes) carefully corre&ed and figur'd 


for the Harpficord, alſo tranſpos d for the 
Flute in the moſt proper Keys. Price rl. So 


* Medulla Miaſic ca: Being a Collection of Als, 
i Gayots, Jiggs, Mi- 


In two Volumes, Treble on Ba; hes Baſk 


figur'd for the Harpſicord. A Work of this 


kind never before pe in two Volumes, f 
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ſet to Mufick, which is Utd” tranſpovd. for 


exact Difference and 


: Ambroſe Warren, Lover. of Muſic i. 2 57 ge 41 4 
02. A'Choice Collection of: Pfalm Tunes, Hymas 


; 'the moſt difficult Palm: by Book, containing 


neweſt Pſalm Tunes 757 two. Voices, namely 
Treble and Baſs; to which is added, a Scale of 
r ſeven Keys of Mulich, chewing how to 
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| _ Tamerlone, Did 5 2 ae e 
; 585 Muſes 4 Ho 


4 . 


2 the Tear 8 1726. a Being Y lle 
N two merry new Songs; ; the Words and 


Muſick by Mr. Carey, 15. ON. - Pio pin YE 
Ihe firſt and ſecond Pack of 'waſicaF Playing 
ä Cards; on each Card there is a particular Song, 


ow: 7 5 ERAS „ | 
explajnin and! demonſtra- 
It eaſy: Method in Number and ro- 

4 Tins Op al che dren two different Notes, Ad- 
juncts, or Suppliments contain d in each of four 
Octaves or common a of . their 

ereb 5 
Practitioner, on any key d or f ed 1 Be = 
may eaſily know how do tune the fame, and al | 
ſo, with great Exactneſs, how to tranſpoſe any 
Ea, from any one key ko another, ſharp 
or flat, higlier of lower, with proper, Sharps 
or Flats thereto, never before, publiſh d: 34 


and Anthems, for the Delight and Improvement 
of all who are truly Lovers of hand Muſick: | 
hn, William Anchors. 33. 6 d, 

The Pſalm-S$inger's Guide, or an Inflcuttion 
to Plalmody, by plain, eaſy and: familiar Rules, 
that any Perſon almoſt Arber; thoꝰ of the 
meaneſt Capacity, may be directed how to ſing 


in the Whole near fixty of the choiceſt and = 
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R. N Gemml Eisern of Inland :. 
| Containing an Account of the firſf Inha- 


bitants of that Kingdom; with the Lites of 


150 ſucceeding Monarchs: The Original of 
the Gadelians, and their Travels: The Aſſiſtance 
the Iriſh - afforded the Scots againſt the Romans + 
and Britons: A Deſcription of the Courage and 


U.oberality of the ancient Axiſb; their Laws to 
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| rve their Records and Anti uities; alſo an 
ccount of their Royal Aſſemblies at Tas A 
Relation of their Wars with the Daves ; and the 
Arrival of , Henry II. King of England, To 
which is added an Appendix, collected from 
the Remarks of the Learned Dr. Anthony Re- 
mond of Tri rim, not in the former Edition. An, 
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the - great ent Cate 0 Wit King 
in which is. the ee Arguments: of 
Council on both fides; with the Opinion of 
5 alb.the Janes on the: Bench in tir Exc equer- 
1 | Mx. Sti Ju. Spesch in tlie, 
Houſe of lords and Mr. Walter's' inthe Howto: 
of. Commons:; likewiſe: his Speech” 
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demonſtrated at lartze, by a, great Number oft 


curious Ex 


ts. Av Deſeription of 


perimen 

the Air-Pomp, and: the ſeverab"\Rxperments 
_ thereon; the. Condenſing Engine; the different 
Species of Barometers, —— and Ry. 


and explain Sir 


n 
| Doſaruliers, M 


calPd the Orrery. 


grometers. Withrſeveral Experiments to prove 
aue Newtor's: Theory of 5 
and Colours, as perform d in a Courſe of 


tal Phileſophy. B 
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& 
A Method of ſtudying Ph lick,” contining 
what a: Phy ficiativoug Is to.know, in relation 
to the Nature of Bodies, Laws of Motion, Sta- 


ticks, Hydroſtaticks, Hydraulicks, and the Pro- 


perties of Fluids, 


Chymiſtry, Pharmacy and 


Botany, Oſteology, "Myolony.” Splanchnology, . 


Anology an 
_ tice of Puy 


ethion ; the Theory and, 7 
Phyfiology, r e 


Sery, Gr. TE whole N Medi ca Interna; 


at: 4 Cone. Da 


{A. and H. R. S. Illuflrated wick 
ſeveral Copper. Fates ſuitable to each Subject: 
To which is added; a Den theMachine ! F 
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| taining an ample Account of all 


Second Volume. To be continu d every tw 
Months. 15s. 64. . 
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5 ene, and Method A nn LE 


N viribus. Modirumentorum: Or, A Treatiſe 4s 
of the Virtues: and Energy of 8 „ 


whatſdever, whether. Phyſical or Chirurgical, 
Internal or External, with their ſeveral Qualitiss 
and proper Poſes; as alſo Mathematical Obſer- 
ſeryations e Nature of Solids and Fluids, 
— — 
rate ceount 0 ro * 

of its Conſiſtency and Laws of Motion: The 
whole being interſpers'd with many curious 
Remarks, never before publiſ'd ; (cheſe tyo laſt): 
by Herman Boerhaave, now Profeiior of Phyſick | 


in the Univerſity of Leyden. 8. 


_ Medicina Brevis, . or .a ſhort: Aran of the 
primary Cauſes of moſt Diſeaſes. With a ſuc- 
cinct Account of the original Cauſe of Plagues 
and peſtilential Diſtempers, and the beſt Expe- 
rimental Remedies for their Cure. n Jobs: Bape | 
ell, Chymic. & Pharm. 28. G d. 

lchrorum Inſeriptiones : Being a curious Gol 
lection of the moſt remarkable Epitaphs in the! 
Kingdoms of Great Britain, Ireland, &. 
Engliſh Verſe, being the firſt Number o 


Variety : A Poem, humbly offer 4 to the God - | 


of Change, To which is annex d an Anſwer 


to an Ovid's "rok e mh to the Sack al ; 


Stafort. REL 66. 


